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REMARKS ON READING, 


© L’histoire nous enseiene les vertus et 
les vices, les maeurs etles coutumes de 
nos ancétres: la Biographie ceux de 
nos coutemporains,” 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

SHALL feel obliged by your in- 

sertion, in your Magazine, of the 
following renarks on the course of 
reading and study pursued by fadies; 
as the subject, in whatever mauner 
it may be handled, certainly merits 
attentive consideration. 

Ladies have, usually, a consider- 
able portion of time on their hands 
after their education is completed, 
whichis frequently unprofitably spent 
m the perusal of heaps of novels and 
romances,* or in «he study of some 
of the sciences, from which they 
seldom derive any real advantage. 
The study of the sciences certainly 





(forsvoth!) they could speak in a 
style surpassing ihe comprehension 
of the vulgar, they fancied they were 
really well acquainted with the sci- 
s, the names and terms of which 
were so well imprinted in their me- 
mories. If a lady were to study 
science assiduously, not from a mo- 
tive of ostentation (the unpardonable 
parent of Pedantry), but from a real 
desire of gaining knowle dge, I should 
be the first to applaud, certai: ily the 
last to condemn, her. But the ex- 
treme vacillation of temper of our 
OX prevents our giving that attention 
to the study of the arts and sciences 
which they really require; and this 
changeableness of mind accounts 
very clearly for the extreme paucity 
of the fair sex, whose names are up- 
held to the world as contributers to 
the stock cf scientilic knowledge. 
itis from this view of the natural 
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greatly invigorates the understand- 

ing; but the getting by of a 
eatalogue of names and terms used 
by men of science to prevent the 
necessity of many pe riphrastical ex- 
pressions, surely cannot, by any in- 
genious terture of definitions and 
explications, be confounded with the 
study of a science; and yet I have 
heard several of our sex, with a sur 
prising volubility, ran over the names 
of half a hundred 
terms, without having a fixed mean- 
Ing to anv one of them - and because 
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that I am led 
| to conceive it would be much more 
conducive to their happiness and sa- 
tisfuction to employ a considerable 
portion of their time in the reading 
and study of History and Biography, 
i rather than in devouring novels and 
hand, and in 
of nature 
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see Vice no longer dressed in Syren 
smiles, which beguile the judgment, 
but in her genuine character, as the 
ruthless Parent of Disease, Infamy, 
and Want ?—Horror and disgust, is 
the reply. Thus History greatly 
serves the cause of Virtue. Bhio- 
graphy is generally the production 
of a panegyrist or a defamer, who, 
according to the object he has in 
view, applauds or maligns the indi- 
vidual whose character he means 
to describe, and whose actions he 
presumes to narrate. For these rea- 
sons, Biography cannot be relied on 
with the certainty of History ; yet 
it not unfrequently proves an incen- 
tive to the lowly man of genius, by 
shewing how his precursor in genius 
gained the “laurelled crown’ by 
activity and perseverance ; whilst it 
not unfrequently proves a determent 
from vice, by shewing the difhiculty 
of regaiming the path of virtue after it 
has been once unwarily departed from, 

But I have hitherto adverted only 
to the permanent advantages, not the 
pleasures, to be derived from the 
perusal of historical and biographical 
works. I myself, Mr. Editor, am 
well acquaiuted with a lady, now 
considerably advanced in years, who 
in the early part of her life cultivated 
a taste she then ne for historical 
literature, which to chis day proves 
an endless source of enjoyment to 
herself, and of improvement and 
eutertainment to those who are of 
the circle of her acquaintance. I 
believe it is unnecessary for me to 
say any thing further on behalf of 
the entertainment to be drawn from 
History and Biography, except, in- 
deed, that they seldom pall the ap- 
petite; and, unlike some works which 
I have before alluded to, never de- 
stroy the taste for literary produc- 
tions of any other species. 

Should these remarks render an 
assistance to any of your readers, 
the object will be gained of 


Mary ANN ——, 
Albincham ; 34 May, 1816, 





To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine, 
SIR, 
TuE following address to the Ladies 
of America (originally printed in the 
** American Advertiser’) has acci- 
dentally fallen in my way: I ain so 
much struck with its spirit, truth, 
and importance, that I earnestly so- 
licit the opportunity of submitting it 
to the perusal of British Ladies, 
througlr the medium of your Maga- 
zine, as an article peculiarly adapted 
to the liberal and enlightened views 
of that excellent publication. 
a. 


“ When I consider how very cas 
pable the fair sex are to communicate 
their sentiments on various subjects, 
not only in the highest departments 
of poetical i imagery, which their are 
dent and chaste imaginations will 
forcibly present to the view, arrayed 
in all the charms of sensibility and 
tenderness, for elucidation and grace, 
but also in the lower and humbler 
walks of prosaic literature, I con- 
fess there is reason for surprise on 
observing so few original productions 
of females contained in the publica- 
tions of the present day. In these, 
many judicious selections are evident 
but works of science, of morality, ot 
of pleasing miscellany, will answet 
another purpose,—that of inspiring 
numbers with a laudable desire of 
communicating those reflexions which 
arise in their minds, from an attentive 
observation of the many coloured 
scenes of the theatre of life. Origi- 
nal productions commonly and justly 
receive a greater share of attention 
than selected pieces, though the latter 
may be chosen with care, and their 
attention directed to proper objects: 
Tsay justly, because they not only 
inculcate sentiments on different sub- 
jects as effectually as selections, but 
they display also with taste the opi- 
nions, the judgment, the manners, 
and the inclinations, of the age.— 
The difference, therefore, which re- 
strains the softer sex from the exer- 
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cise of their talents, particularly in 
composition, though it may be pro- 
per to indulge in some cases, yet it 
cannot be considered so in the present 
instance. Females, whose minds, 
emphatically speaking, are generally 
the temples of virtue, delicacy, and 
taste; who are patterns of modesty, 
and who cultivate with diligence 
these valuable qualities ; whose con- 
versations are refined by a chaste 
elegance which endears them to every 
one, aud whose elevated acquire- 
ments captivate and charm all as by 
magic sway, certainly ought to en- 
deavour to improve these amiable 
traits by every means in their power 
and, by inspiring others in various 
ways with a desire and an exertion 
for imbibing and cherishing 
extend their beneficial influence. Of 
these different methods, perhaps, 
none could be more effectual than to 
copy the lucid examples of an Edge- 
worth, a Pennington, and an Atkin. 
Is it not probable that they could 
ameliorate the manners and refine the 
tempers of the less delicate sex, by | 
more means than one? Can they 
not cultivate the garden of taste, and 


enable its fruit luxuriantly to grow | 


with increasing strength? Certainly. 
Arouse, then, my fair readers, trom 


the lethargy which has so long enve- | 


loped your talents ; be animated by 
the laudable exertions of a More, a 


Smith, and a Seward! Imitate them! | 
and let your powers be exerted with | 


energy, with vigour, and with perse- 
verance! Ye, who are accomplished 
with those tender endearments v hich, 
in their social evidence, enable man 
to enjoy life; who enliven his dreary 
hours, and add a pure lustre to his 
joyous moments, by your sweet con- 
verse, and on whom the Nine smile 
with benignant eye; why cannot you 
also dedicate a small portion of that 
which is now spent in frivolous 
amusements, to the more noble cause 
of virtue and humanity? No longer, 
then, permit your whole attention to 
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be engrossed in courting the goddess 
of Fashion, and paylug your devoirs 
at the shrine of Folly. Let the ma- 
Jestic temple of Virtue be often vi- 
sited by you, and liberal offerings 
made at ber altar !—let the graceful 
and fascinating charms of your pens 
be exhibited, and you wall, no doubt, 
bear the palin of victory from your 
male contemporaries. Your produc 
tions will shine with transcendant 
lustre, and both please and illumine 
others by their superior brightness ; 
aud the publications of the present 
age will become receptacles of the 
effusions of purity, of elegance, and 
oftaste. Disdain, therefore, loremain 
bound by the fetters of ignoble pre- 
judice and self.conceit, with which the 
arrogance of man has hitherto aided 
to encircle you ! burst them asunder; 
—why should not the female mind 
lexpand on the wings of Freedom? 
| Alas! its modest timidity, its retiring 
| worth, two bright ornaments to the 
| 





character, have not protected it from 
insult! Daughters ot Columbia, pro- 
tectors of morals, and examples of 
-genume religion, will ye languish yet 
in voluntary and se rvile bondage ? 
Let animation enkindle ; let exertion 
renew its strength. Adorned by the 
brillianey of genius, the ardour of 
fancy, and the delicac y of virtue, 

your efiorts will evince, ncontrover 

libly, that the female sex require no 
extraneous support to declare, in the 
language of unerring convietion, its 
in the elegant depart- 
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| supe riority 


‘anents of polite lite rature, the p leus- 


ing walks of social lite. 


——— - 
For the British Lady's Magazine. 
THE DROP OF COMMON SENSE.—A 
FAIRY TALE. 


(Concluded from page 293.) 
VALERIO was quickly dismissed : 





and the uext suitor, a young noble- 
man, who offered himself under thie 
immediate auspices of the Baroness, 





was of a very different character. 
Lorenzo was a coxcomb, buta CUA- 
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comb of talent: he gave into all the 
fashionable follies, but was some- 
what above a servile imitator. His 
vivacity approached to wit, and his 
taste to imagination ; and he enjoyed 
the advantages of his rank and tor- 
tune with that appearance of care- 
Jess, but conscious, superiority, which: 
is studiously unstudic d.—If this de- 
finition is not a good one, atteniion 
to the liie and doctrines of Chester- 
field will supply the deficiency.— 
Handsome in person, elegant in ad- 
dress, und satisfied in manner, he 


enjoyed the reputation of aman of 


swecessful gallantry ; and, in conse- 
quence, was received by the ladies 
with infinite distiiction,—the dear 
creatures often vailing to renown, 
when proof against attraction. The 
attentions of Lorenzo, therefore, al- 
ways produced a flutter of pleasure 


and pride in the bosoms of the fair | 


damsels upon whom he more parti- 
cularly bestowed them ; and excited 
hope and alarm among the parents 
and superintending dowagers who 
occasionally do the possessors ef, 
and the heirs-apparent to, good for 
tunes, the honour to be interested in 
their matrimonial establishments. 
The Baroness, though not called up- 
on by the usual motives, acted en- 
tuely in this spirit. It happened 
that her old enemy, the Viscountess, 
had a lovely danghte ras wel! as her- 
self: and this young lady the fashion- 

able Lorenzo repe ated] y addressed 
Withan appearance of iiterest which 
overwhelmed the band of contend 
ing’ veterans with dismay. One or two 
of the latter knew the Baroness well, 
aid contrived te pique her into a 
wish to defeat a match — ve 
of eclat and satisfacticn to her an 

cient rival, Thus urged, she paid 
an attention to the motions of Lo- 
renzo, Which he very naturally mis 
construed, "This ne blem adn was too 
well ac quainted with the sereir vivre 
not to attend the ganming-table, and 
was famous for losing his money 
there with the most polite nencha- 









































lance. The loss of money, however, 
even though temper be preserved, is 
an evil; and Lorenzo had begun to 
think of repairing it by a marriage 
with the daughter of the V iscountess, 
when the seductive courtesy of the 
triumphant Baroness brought him, 
no unwilling captive, to the feet of 
the richer Eulalie. 

The fairies’ favourite was not un- 
moved by the brilliancy of this con- 
quest, and even felt flattered at the 
murmur of envy which it excited 
among the daughters of fashion. 
There is, moreover, a charm in re- 
fined good breeding, which, in the 
first instance, is almost irresistable: 
the manners and conversation of Lo- 
renzo displayed an ease, an elegance, 
and occasionally even a brilliancy, 
which were in the highest degree 
attractive, until it was discovered 
that he had no soul,—a deficiency 
very common, although unapparent 
to half the world. Every thing he 
said conveyed the tone of good 
company ; every thing he did evinced 
its polish, W bulever the conversa- 
tion, he diflused himseli over it like 
a coat of oil; and his address not 
ouly supplied the place of protun- 
dity, but usually gave greater satis- 
faction. 

“ What a delightful companion !” 
exclaimed Eulalie, the first time he 
attended the Baren’s parties. On 
the second visit this delightfulness 
Was not quite so ap parent ; and, ina 
few subsequent literviews, sh e could 
almost anticipate both sentiment and 
manner on every manger 

“This fine gentleman, with his 
everlasting composure,” ‘ejaculated 
she nentally, “ seems really mte- 
| rested hy nothing: he even makes 
| 
| 





ove with a most provoking profu- 
sion of self-command; and it ds 
i quite evident that he only attends to 
fother people in conversation, to 
loverpower them with his graces in 
‘return. Ele heard a tale of oppres- 
‘sion the other day, but his eye did 

t light up with indignation. How 

















































elegantly did he subscribe to the re- 
lief of that poor widow and her 
children, but it was evident that he 
paid pot the slightest attention to 
the case. He talks of literature, 
and we have the soundest standard 
opinions neatly expressed ; he some- 
times tells me, suspence renders him 
miserable, and all the while looks so 
confident and so happy.—Heaven 
defend me! but | fear the mau loves 
no one but himself, after all.” 

‘And heaven defead me from 
common sense,’ exclaims a fair 
reader, 
a drop of it: at this rate your heroine 
will never marcy at all.—What a 
misereble moral!” 

You, ladies, are sometimes in the 
habit of paying very innocent and 
avelgmiary compliments to our 
bearded selves; but be assured that, 
in the present instance, no such 
monkish lessou is mtended. 

Notwithstanding Eulalie’s solilo- 
quies, it is not known how she might 
have finally determined, but for an 
incideut which roused the fashion 
able world into extraerdinary atten- 
lion, It seems that the young lady 
whom Lorenzo gave up was under- 
stood to be dangerously iil, and ra- 
mour attributed the illness to Ais 
desertion, The Baroness first men- 
tioned the report to Eulalie im a 
tone of exulting pity; but that young 
lady, instead of feeling additional 
pleasure, was seriously shocked. 
The fairies’ favourite was by no 
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“if such is the operation of 








’ 
' after all- 


' tion to the circles of the 


‘uate litigant was Hortensius; 


means indifferent to the effects of her | 


own charms, whether mental, 
sonal, or circumstantial ; 
even enjoyed her triumph in this 
particular instance ; 
a pining in thought—of a sufiering 
of the heart, she could not endure, 
The very earliest opportunity, 
questioned Lorenzo as to his former 


progress in the young lady’s good 


per- 
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sie 


Braces, 
address was at a fault; he 
allowed the dreadful consequences, 


and attributed his faithlessaess to 


tacitiv 


but the idea of 


and for once his exceeding | 


she bad | 





expectation was fulfilled, 
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her superior and ail- -conquering at- 
tractions. Eulalie did not—could 
not reply; but in the course of an 
hour afterwards Lorenzo was for- 
nally consigned to despair. Thus it 
is to know woman. 

ihe whole atkair was concluded, 
against the wishes of the Baroness, 
who absolutely killed two pair of 
coac h- horses | in 1} orn e-Visits lo le. 
plore the rer ee of pow — 
Lhe Baron looked on with KY 
apathy; the P ee aly ne ved, 

“ The fairies’ favourite would aot 
have acted thus, though, had she 
loved Lorenzo.” 

I really cannot take upon me to 
determine that fact, mada, but I 
allow a lady to be a judge. 

“A pestiletice on the confounded 


drop!” exclained the Baron to tum- 
self: “ the Baroness is in the right, 


~it mars every thing. Like 
Seignor Pococurante, my daughter 
is sO great a genius, nobody in the 
world can please her.” 

At this hapless crisis it happened 
that the President gained a lawsuit 
fur a young gentleman of a noble 
but decayed family, which exalted 
him at once froma mere competency 
to great opulence and consequence ; 
of the first consequences of 
which was an inmediate itrodue- 
Baron and 
The name of this fortu- 
aud 
he was no sooner enabled to mingle 
in the order of society to whose fel- 
lowship he had a clain by birth, 
than he eugrossed a very prow nent 
share of its attenuion. Young, ar- 
dent, and unsophisticated, he was 
alinost a complete contrast to every 
man he met with, and yet exac ted 
involuntary respect from all. His 
person was rather dignified than ele- 
cant, and his countenance more in- 
teresting thaa handsome ; yet, some- 
how or other, they both taugint you 
to expect gud sense and commasd- 
talent: and im Horteysius the 
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this, he was frank and ingenuons, 
even to simplicity; a charm which 
even the world of Fashion admired a 
whole week—-for its novelty. 


This young gentleman had heard | 
a great deal couceruing Kulalie, be- | 


fore he was formally introduced to 
her; and had made up bis mind to 
mect a bauglity, vain, aud capricious 
beauty, that despised every-body. 
Thus prepossessed (for the President 
allowed him to think for himselt), 
he regarded the fairies’ favourite as 
one whom it would be absurd to 
tinnk of with the eyes of a man who 
wanted a wile, and, in consequence, 


bis attentions were easy and disen- | 


gaved. To his infinite surprise, the 
manuers of Eulalic exceedingly re- 


sembled his own; and, instead of a | 


mere idol, he saw a frank, spirited, 


and beautiful girl, commanding ho- | 


mage, but not courting it, and w vhose 


fue qualities shone conspicuous even | 


through the cloud of her evident 


pride and waywardness. Hortensius | 


and Eulalie suddenly seemed to 
Kuow each other, as it were, intui- 
tively; and, as the mtimacy of the | 
former with the President enabled 
him to become a constant visitor, 
they were soon upon the best con- 
versational terms imaginable; an in- 


tinacy much promoted bya kind of | 


furkinghumonr in both, which vented 
itself iu slight encounters of wit at | 
every opportunity. ‘This badinage 
exposed their fabric of mind, and 


brought them beiter acquainted with | 


each other in a month, than more 
eouscions and formal communication 
would have done m twelve. 

“¢T do not wonder that your ward | 
bas been so closely besieged, Prest- 


deat,” said Tlortensius one dey te his | 


friend, as they lett the } 
“af it were net for the inutility of 
Joving ‘a bricht particular star,’ I 
should be m di incer myse a 

** But J] have reason to orene 
sepliec the President, ‘that she will 
soon deecend trom her altitude.” 

* Judeed !” exclaimed Hortensius, 


’ i 
rou's house: | 
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and his friend could not get another 
| word from him during the whole of 
| the ride home. 
| “My dear sir,” said Eulalie to the 
; sume gentleman a few days after, 
| “you have ensured your Telemachus 
| consequence and opulence,—you 
| must cousummate his felicity by in- 
| troducing him to some suitable An 
lope.” 

“| have reason to believe my 
services are altogether unnecessary, 
said the President, calinty. 

Eulalie, who was sipping tea, 
scalded herself, and consequently 

could say no more. 

Adieu to the etlusions of Beatrice; 
farewell to the sallies of Benedict! 
Eulalie suddenly recollected that no- 
thing became a young lady like re- 
serve and silence; and Hortensius 
was all at once convinced that he 
was lamentably deficient in a know- 
ledge of foreign countries, and talked 
of going abroad—but still he should 
like to know who the favoured lover 
;was. He accordingly waited with 
exemplary patience a whole week, 
| 


when, disclaiming a more intimate 
acquaintance with the virtue of Job, 
| he once more attacked the Presi- 
dent. 

«You make no more mention of 
this suitor, President.” 

‘““No, I have reason to believe 
that I was mistaken.” 

“ Good heavens, you deli—sur 
prise me!” 

The mischievous President laid in 
wait for Eulalie. 
| ‘T suppose your friend is at- 
| tached to some foreigner, President, 
vas he talks of going abroad.” 
| «No, it seems. that my former 
conjecture was erroneous.” 

Hortensins and Eulalie met the 
same day, and- 

“ Resumed their badinage ?” 

No, madam, they were even more 
silent than before; their eyes ecca 
sionally commenced with most ex- 
pressive significance—Dut they knew 
theirown hearts, and were —ashamed. 
































* President,” said Hortensius, as 
they returned home, which they usu- 
ally did in the carriage of the latter, 
“will you spare me an hour on im- 
portant business to-morrew morn- 
ing.” 

The President promised with great 
solemnity, and kept his word. 

‘My dear friend,” commenced 
Hortensius, gravely, “ the world is 
very unjust.” 

** Its judgment is not always cor- 
rect, certainly.” 

“T need not inform you how 
common report misled me with re- 
spect to your beauteous ward, You 
say, she is entirely disengaged, my 
dear sir.” 

“* Entirely.” 

“© Dear President, would it be 
presumptuous, think you? Will you 
espouse my cause—will you propose 
me?” 

“ You!—you, who would never 
swell the train of any haughty beauty 
—-never add fuel to vanity and 
pride—never sigh for a bright par- 
ticular star.” 

“A truce, my dear friend ; I ac- 
knowledge my sin against the prince 
of gods and men, and yet more, 
against the bewitching Eulalie: but, 
after all, she is not what I supposed 
her to be, and I remain consistent ; 
for have you not told me that For- 
tunio was a pompous blockhead, 
Valerio an intriguing knave, Lo- 
renzo a heartless coxcomb, and the 
rest of the multitude Alcandrumque 
Haliumque, &c. &c. something more 
or less of the same kind.” 

“ Not quite in such decisive 
phraseology, my inflammable sir; 
but I must frankly confess, although 
I was frequently tempted to regret 


her rejections, I always approved of 


the grounds of them.” 

“Will you then undertake my 
suit ?” 

“ Certainly, my dear Hortensius, 
and with most cordial wishes for 
your success: but you are to know 
that some fairies did my ward the 
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honour to attend at her christeni 
and one of them was called Ca- 
price.” 

** President, beat least as merciful 
as Pandora—leave Hope behind.” 

‘There is but one place, I believe, 
where Hope is not.” 

‘** But when will you determine 
my fate?” 

 To-day—this morning—now— 
at least, I will hasten to the Baron 
immediately, and see Eulalie also, if 
in my power.” 

** Remember, you take my heart 
and soul along with you.” 

“Of course,” retorted the Presi- 
dent, as he hastened from his pre- 
sence to seek the Baron. 

As the rank and fortune of Hor- 
tensius equaled him to any of the 
rejected suitors, Fortunio excepted, 
the Baron heard of hits proposal wilh 
pleasure; but the poor gentleman 
had become hopeless with respect to 
his daughter, and secmed so cer- 
tain of her refusal that the President 
trusted him with a little of bis own 
illumination. 

“* President, you overjoy me,” ex- 
claimed the houest Baron, ‘* because 
L hear that the talents of Hortensius 
have been noticed at court, aud that 
he is regarded as a young nobleman 
of ereat political promise,  Politu- 
cal eminence ensures influence and 
honours, and—” 

Tt will be doing right to put my 
friend in the way of having succes- 
sors to them, dear Baron: so I will 
hasten to my ward.” 

Eulalie was fortunately alone. The 
President opened his commission, 
but mentioned not the name of the 
suitor. 

“ Dear sir,” replied Eulalie, “ how 
welcome you are on every subject 
but this,” 

“ And why not on this, my dear 
Eulalie ?’”’ 

“« Because I am weary of listening 
to overtures which I am not inclined 
to accept, and ain not altogether tn- 
different on the score of acquirmig a 

























































368 The Drop of Common Sense—a Fairy Tale, 


character for hauglitiness and ca- 
price.” 

«* But why are you so certain, Eu- 
lalie, that the proposal T now bring 
muy not accord with your inelina- 
tious. [ assure you, the proposer 
stands high in the worl l’s opinion,’ 

“ May be so; but [ am quite sure 
that I can never be brought to at- 
tend to the proposals either of him 
or of any other person at present.” 

*‘f am sorry for it—Poor Lor- 
tensius !” 

* Hortensius !” exclaimed Eulalie, 
a rosy blush suffusing her fine coun- 
tenance, and trembling with agita- 
tion and surprise. 

“Yes, my dear ward,” replied 
the Presiclent, leading her toa chair, 
‘© it is Hortenstus whom I re present 
in the present interview, and would 
that I could add, auspiciously.” 

‘© Hortensius!—why, certainly, 
Hortensius is a gentleman whom | 
adimire—that is to say, esteem—but 
my surprise and confusion will not 
allow me to—” 

‘€ Say no more at present, Eulalie ; 
be it so; I will simply tell him not 
to -despair.” 

Enulalie cast a timid glance at the 
President, and, by a kind of smile 
which passed over his countenance, 
instantly perceived that her secret 
was discovered. Her blushes re- 
doubled, and, throwing down a sprig 
of myrtie which she held in her hand, 
ae hastened out of the room, 

A happy omen,” said the Prest- 
dent. taking up the myrtle; “ my 


consequence, as the aeiaedion of 


Beauty and Fortune, Il perceive will 
quic kly terminate,’ 

Ile was right; a few weeks wit- 
nessed the sacre * union of Horten- 
sius and Eulalie, nothing occurring 


— 


to disturb the auspicious progress of 
a revard Aneto on a pe reception of 


mutual fine qualities, recommended 
and supported by all the adventitious 
aids of rank, fortune, and personal 
attraction is—I mistake ~Fulalie, a 
fe vights before her marriage, was 





visited by her fairy patronesses—in a 
dream. 

She fancied, as she lay awake on 
we couch, she heard a female voice 

sxclaim, “ Eulalie!” and, looking 
“a see re it came, that she per- 
ceived a small cloud of azure and 
silver collect at the foot of the bed, 
on which reclined the six fairies, 
Fashion, Fortune, Caprice, Affecta- 
tion, Ennut, and Reason. Upon'look- 
ing closer, she perceived that five of 
them were fettered by silken bands, 
and attached to achain of pure gold, 
ihe end of which was held by Reason: 
_ © Behold thy captives, Ewlalie,” 
said the matronly sprite: as slaves 
to Reason, thou wilt find them use- 
ful: Fortune will not intoxicate ; 
Fashion not usurp; Caprice will 
brighten mto Fancy; Affectation 
soften into Humour; even Ennut, by 
shewing thee the insufficiency of one 
world, may dispose thee to aspire 
after another: but beware, as slaves 
only are they serviceable; should 
they once become favourites, and the 
latent operation of their early gifts 
renders it no way improbable thou 
wilt become the captive, and they 
the tyrants.—My drop avert it.’ 

Eulalie extended her hand to re- 
ceive the chain—and awoke. 

The mystic injunetion was tolera- 
bly well attended to during the future 
life of Eulalie. At first, indeed, 

that excess of homage which is al- 
wavs rendered by an enamoured 
man of sense to the ‘object of his 
affections, ore rated somewhat imju- 
riously on the fairies’ favourite. 
[dolised by ail ‘the world, and her 
husband, the first of her worshippers 
—ran after by well-dressed crowds, 
and considered the polar-star of fa- 
shionable attraction —was it wonder- 
ful that some of the usual conse- 
quences began to follow? But 
Liortensius was not the man to suffer 
his domestic happiness to be buried 
in a sea of dissipation. He used 
neither disguise nor palliative, but 
spoke out: his wife paused ; but she 




















foved him, and (thanks to the drop) 
felt the force of the appeal. The 
career of Hortensius was exalted bigh 
in rank and opulence: he did not 
cousider wealth and station as con- 
ferring privileges without imposing 
duties ; and in his eyes the most ig- 
norant, if not the most pitiable, of 
human beings, was the titled puppet, 
who considered himself lifted on the 
shoulders of the crowd for his ow: 
sake. Hortensinus ascended by t! 
right gradation from private to pub- 
lic considerations—trom the patron- 
age and protection of his immediate 
dependents to an elevated attention 
of his country’s weal, and, finally, 
to that of “all human kind.” 
talents, thus emploved, ensured him 


‘.) 


distinction, and gradually advanced | 


bim to the councils of his sovereign. 
Kulahe half demurred at the engross- 
ment which followed; but a small 


portion of common sense forms an) 
admirable basis for the loftiest con- 


ceptions of human duty; and she 
soon learned to regard the towering 
patriotism of her husband with pride 
and approbation. Her soul opened 
to a more refined perception of the 
relations subsisting between man and 
his fellow-creatures, and she began 


to take an interest in the ameliora- | 


tion of her species,—an interest, 


however, equally removed from the | 
unfeminine bustle of a | 


selfish and 
political intrigante, and the inane 
apathy of the great number of her 


sex, who regard event§ which affect | 
the happiness of imiiltons of human | 


beings with less emotion than the 
fall of a pincushion. 
move ina sphere exalted beyond the 
conjugal aid of a woman of sense, 
elegance, and address; and delight- 
fulis the union of action and intel- 
ligence with the humanities, 
felicities, and the graces. Jlorten- 
sius was the Adam of Milton, Eulalhie 
a something more than his Eve. In 
the mean time a smiling offspring 


arose, to afford them delight in the | 
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rising sun and the opening flower,* 
and to extend their sympathies to 
generations unborn. Thus— 

‘““ We really beg your pardon, sir, 
but your story becomes—” 

[ understand you, ladies ;—well, 
then, so much for a— Drop of Com. 
mon Sense, 


a! oe 





| Tothe Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
| sin, 

| Tue circulation of French sixpenny- 
pieces having been lately prohibited 
by government, curiosity induced 
me to enquire of my jeweller what 
were their weight and comparative 
value with the current com of Eng- 
Jand. IT need not acquaint you with 
ny surprise on receiving the follow- 
ing information, which, if the sub- 
ject be sufficiently interesthig for in- 
1 your instructive and po- 
pular Magazine, is much at your 
service; and, by including it in one 
| of its columns, you will oblige your 
constant reader, 


sertion 


W. Hepy. 
May 25, 1816. 

The weight of a French sixpence 
is, on the average, 36 grains, which 
is nearly equal to the weight of three 
of our own sixpences-— three weigh- 
ing about 38 or 39 grains, 

A three-shillinge token weighs 
grains, and is equal to seventeen 
sixpences and three-pence, such as 
are now in circulation; 

And a dollar is in weight about 
414 grains, and equal to lhirty-tio 
of our sixpences, 





a0 


~~ 


A ONT Att a 


| * A fivure of the North-American In. 
| dians to express the pleasure taken by 
| parents in their children. “ Have you a 
tather2’” said an Indian chief to an Eu. 
ropean hov who had been captured in 
an expedition, * Yes,” replied the youth. 
“ Alas!” resumed the chief, “ Tam be- 
| come childless! but for thee, return unte 
thy father, that, unlike me, he may ouce 
| more view with pleasure the rising sus 


; the 


flower,” 


whit Operite 


















370 The Microcosm of Paris. 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS. 


CUSTOMS. 
Tuk difference of manners and cus- 
toms is the first thing that strikes 
the traveller in a foreign land; and, 
if he be not something of a philo- 
sopher, all that he sees surprises him, 
He has changed place ; but his eves, 
his ears, and all his faculties, moral 
and physi cal, remain the same, and, 
reducing every thing to the Gentes 
of his own conceptions, lie finds this 
stupid, and that ridiculous, when, 
perhaps, if fairly weighed, they would 
be neither one nor the other. <A 
Frenchman thinks an Englishman 1l- 
bre dand exct none? low and vulgar, 
if he do not find a napkin at break- 
fast and dinner ; and an Englishman 
entertains the same idea ofa French- 
mau when he sees him breakfast 
without a table-cloth, though he 
himself takes a similar meal in the 
afternoon without one, and would 
laugh heartily at the taste which 
should display one on such an occa- 
sion, 
\ London servant could not think 
of such a thing es going even to the 
butcher’s or green-grocer’s, without 


putting on her bonnet and taking off 


her apron: a French servant acts 


directly the reverse; and ladies of 


respectability will walk for miles in 
the streets and public gardens, with 
only acap on their heads, and some 
even without one. 

A French lady, on her marriage, 
Jays in a proper stock of lace, and 
considers that it will, like plate, last 
her life: while, on this point, the Eng- 
lish ladies are absolutely insatiate, and 
lose no occasion of being a little ex- 
travagant in French lace; of which, 
fortunately for tradesmen, although 
all fancy they are, yet not two in one 
hundred really are, judges S$: asa proof, 
upwards of ti enty thousand pounds’ 
worth of English lace was imported 





| 
| 
| 


} 


— 





and all resold to English ladies as 
French lace. This can be vouched 
for as a well-authenticated fact ; and 
even Scotch cambric has often been 
sold to the English for that eof Cam- 
bray. 

It seems to be a general principle 
to set little value on what we possess, 
and to esteem highly whatever is dithi- 
cult to be procured. English ladies 
will run all risks, and pay any price, 
for French silks and cloves ; and 
French ladies are as passionately fond 
of muslin dresses and cotton stock- 
ings. 

An English gentleman, returning 
home, was desired by his female 
friends by all means to take them 
over some French soap; and, as it 
was known that he intended to go 
back to Paris, the belles of the 
banks of the Seine desired by all 
ineans that he would bring them a 
few cakes of English soap! 

‘Two Englishmen, on meeting after 
absence, will give each other a hearty 
squeeze of the hand, according to 
the degree of pleasure they feel on 
the oceasion, (which many a gouty 
subject has felt to his surrow):— 
Frenchmen, and indeed most foreign 
uatious, on such occasions, fly into 
each other's arms, and kiss each 
other's cheeks. To an Englishman 
this seems unnatural and disgust- 
Ing. 

An English lady thinks no harm 
in a friend kissing her lips: a French 
woman would fancy herself guilty 
of an infidelity if she suffered a sa- 
lute of the lips by any person save 
ler husband or her parents. 

‘The first thing that a French child 
is taught is manners, and in England 
generally the Zast. ‘The French ar- 
gument is, that good breeding is 
always necessary, and learning only 
occasionally >—that good manners 
inay cover the defect of learning, 
but learning can never cover defects 
in good breeding, which procures 


by the Parisian deaiers last summer, | esteeu and cements friendship, and 
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never interferes with learning ; on 
the contr; ary, manners may be taught 
from the cradle, even before the 
mind is ripe for instruction on any 
other subject. Such are the French 
arguments—what the British are I 
have forgotten. 

I shall conclude this article with 
€ curious distinction of taste: the 
French ladies wear 
summer because they are cool, and 
silk in winter because they are 
warm; whereas, British ladies think 
exactly the reverse, and act accord- 
ingly—and 


cotton hose tu 


Who shall decide when ladies disagree ? 

—— 

TO THE SURPRISING 
ADVENTURE, 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine, 

SIR, 

J FINISHED mvy_ former letter 
just as my new and extraordinary 
Hiiend was about to designate him- 
self; and, carried away by the deep 
impression made on me by his won- 
derful disclosures, when | wrote that 
epistle I thought of detailing it in 
his own words. Since that time, 
however, my own reflections, and 
little special,illumination, have con- 
vinced me that in so doing 1 shall 
eaceed all reasonable bounds, 
that your fair readers would prefer 
a summary to a detail—be it so— 
their pleasure shall be my law. 

You are to know then, sir, that 
the sage, whom, by a slight freedom 
with his rightful appellation, I shall 
call St. Hubert, procee ded, ina strain 
of deep and impressive eloquence, 
to inform me that he first drew 
breath, in this vether world, in the 
citv of Jerusalem, Auno Domini 
1184. His parents were Christian 
settlers; his grandfather, an hones! 
peasant on the banks of the Rhine, 
having been led, by the mania of the 
age, to join the standard of Godtres 
de Bouillon, the leader of the first 
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when he hed reco- 
vered the holy city from the infidels, 
was crowned King of it. Unfortu- 
nately for St. Hubert, at least as it 
then appeared, when he was no more 
than two years old, 


wieeneaiii 
crusade, who, 


Jerusalem was 
retaken by the infidels under Saladin, 
aud an almost indiscriminate 
ter of the Christian inhabitants fol- 
lowed. In this fell, not 
onty the parents, but even the bro- 
thers and sisters of St. Hubert, and he 
limself owed bis life to the charity 
ofa Christian monk, who found hin 
unhurt amidst his slaughtered family; 
an escape which he owed rather to 
the inadvertence of the imturiate 
Mussulmen, than to their humanity, 
As to the monk his deliverer, Ae was 
iidebted for Ais life, and for no small 
share of influence with the conquer- 
ors, to his skill in physic and surgery, 
which influence he uniformly exerted 
in behalf of such of the Christian 
sufferers as survived the carnage of 
their brethren. By this holy man 
St. Hubert was educated, aud ren- 
dered expert in the secrets of 
nature, that to his early instructions 
he was chiefly ndebted for his future 
proficiency ip the dark and mystic 
philosophy which enabled him to 
arrest her m her course. Just as hts 
pupil arrived at the years of matu- 
rity, the and learned monk 
died: and outw ardly, the lormeg As- 
sumed both his professions, but in 
followed his secular one 
physician. The next extraordi- 
thing which befel St. Hubert, 
with a learned 


staugh- 


Massacre 


Ss) 


coo 


re vality onks ’ 
of 
Ne 


was his acquaintance 


'Jew, who, in gratitude for au unex- 
} ’ . 
| pected restoration to heaith by his 


I skill, 


instrneted him in’ the pre- 
found imvsteries of the Gabala. ‘The 
young plutosopher then resolved to 
ravel; and absolutely traversed al- 


imost all Asia and the known parts 


| 
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Alexandria, where he met with a 
learned Greek professor of the Herme- 
tic philosophy, who first taught him 
how to commeuce a direct intercourse 
with the world of spirits, and to sub- 


ject the higher and lower orders of 


demons to his power. From this 
time he forsook all his daily and 
common-place pursuits, and ina 
profound retirement of several years 
followed up his studies with an ar- 
dour which produced the greatest 
consequences. ‘To be brief, he finally 
became one of the mystic SEVEN, 
latte rly known by the name of Rosi- 
CTUsIans 5 adepts who, if so inclined, 
can trample even over time and death, 
and who, when wearied with so un- 
usual a course, are allowed to com- 
municate their secrets and privileges 
toa duly prepared successor. 

“ And are the y ever so wearied ?” 
some fair reader may exclaim. 

“ Lady, you shall hear as much as 
fam allowed to inform you; but at 
present permit me to proceed.” 

Having attained this elevated rank, 
far be yond Pie of the sovereigns of 
the ¢ arth, » Hubert began to seek 
for aioe in the usual pleasures 
of mankind; he made love, was 
married, became a parent, and expe- 
rienced all the delight and solicitude 
which attend those several relations. 


For once or twice, the social tles of 


common nature were pleasant and | 
endurable, but he gradually found | 
that there was no real link between 
the transitory and the immortal— 
the peris hable and the everlasting. 
What wise man would strongly attach 
himself to a beautiful flower, . Which 
blooms and periuines the air for a 
few days only, and then parts with 
its beauty and fragrance for ever? 
Such was a young, tender, and af- 
fectionate wife, in the eyes of St. 
Jlubert. What were his children to 
hin?—the sparkling meteors of a 
moment—mere brief and transient 
passengers across life— 


That weak-built isthmus! which does 





shone as a politic statesman, in an- 
| other as a leading commander; and 







































proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities ; 
Yet can’st not wave or wind sustain, 
But, broken or o’erwhelni'd, the endless 
ocean meets again. 
Was it for the possessor of an exisf- 
ence bounded only by his will, to 
set his heart upon the insects of 
a day, the diurnal peregrinators 
of a leaf? Hardly: he Tele is 
above nature, man cannot long de- 
light— 

No, ladies, nor woman neither, 
“though by your pleasure you seem 
to say so.” 

But what then?—every one who 
has read the ‘* Spectator’ knows 
that Pleasure and Pain are such 
constant yoke-fellows, that they 
either make their visits together, or 
are seldom far asunder; and conse- 
quently, that to be tree from the 
inflictions of the one, Is to be de- 
prived of the sunshine of the other. 
He may be wise who can regard a 
wife like a lily, or a child like the fly 
of a single summer; but is he more 
happy in the absence of these pleas- 
ingly anxious cares, than less gifted 
mortals ?— May be not. 

Shut out from the domestic sym- 
pathies, St. Hubert next trod in the 
paths of ambition; in one age he 


in both these characters = found 
that, in a certain degree, » be ex- 
empt from the more kindly yi 
was favourable to pre-eminence and 
celebrity; but even power in the end 
fatigued, and the pomp and splen- 
dour of war were felt to. be both ri- 
diculous and disgusting. Depriy ed 
of every common spring of action, 
the different communities of mankind 
appeared to him like so many ants’ 
nests; aud their busy contests, petty 
rivalry, affected grandeur, and in- 
cessant internal and external conflicts, 
scarcely more erage ntial.— He 
sought the sty of Epicurus, and 


— 

















drank deeply of the cup of Circe ; 
but, alas ! to him it presented no- 
thing but dregs.—With knowledge 
he was sated, and the occasional so- 
ciety of his six equally-gifted fel- 
lows, instead of supplying pleasure 
or amusement, was even more vapid 
than that of common mortals: all 
distinction of character had been 
worn down by the course of ages 
each was the passionless and unin- 
teresting fac-simile of the other, 
Day after day arose, differing only in 
their succession, but in all other re- 
spects the same. It was unbearable 
—the earth was no abode for im- 
mortality, he must seek a more con- 
genial sphere; but something was 
first to be done—he could resign only 
by the appointment of a successor— 
the SEVEN always existed. 


* A * ¥ ad 


A spark of human kindness yet 
lingered about the heart of St. Hu- 
bert; 
individual to whom he could con- 


scientiously communicate the gift of 


earthly immortality. He mei with 
many who would gladly have re- 
ceived the boon, for who, possessed 
of youth and spirits, that would not 
live for ever? hat, however alloyed, 
the eift he wished to bestow was no 
inean one; it implied some noble 
and especial privileges, and the qua- 
lities of the individual were to be 
investigated, 
visited England: 
more, and had 
island about six 
inet ith ME. 
a *~ 

Poor St. Hubert, he joyfully re- 

signed his mantle of clay, about a 


he sought it once 
sojourned in this 
| apse 
mouths, when he 
~ 


* * 


he searched all Europe for an | 
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deceased sage in the sepulchral en- 
closure of the New Jerusalem Cha- 
pel, he having been intimately ac- 
quainted with Emanuel Sw edenborg, 
for whose memory he entertained a 
singular esteem. 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
* * . + BY 

I hastened home from the funeral, 
ordered myself to be denied to all 
the world, and, locking myself up 
in my chamber, drew a circle round 
me, and 
Thrice pronounced, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verse which wakes the dead. 

[ was instantly surrounded with 
the shades of Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
Tasso, Ariosto, Spenser, Aschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Shakspeare, 
Moliere, and I know not how many 
more, until the room was filled — 

“ You?’ 

“ Yes, ladies, me.” 

“ We salute you, sage brother of 
the ROSY CROSS.” 

“* Ladies, be grave; for there are 

~indeed, there are,—many more 

things in heaven and earth, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy. Are 
you quite sure that none of you ever 
visited a fortune-teller?”—But to 


proceed— 


and modern times, 
St. Hubert had often | 


week after the date of my former | 


epistle, being somewhat sooner than 
he had himself intended ; 
and ‘Taste, Mr. Ecditor,—who 
oppose the one, or dispute 
Other? 


~ 


can 
thie 


x, ” * ot 


sire, I bu ried the 


At his own de 


but Fate | 


Having exhausted myself in a col- 
loquy with Genius, I called up the 
most ilustrious characters of ancient 
in every depart- 
ment of eminence, and, having sa- 
listied myself that half history and 
two-thirds of tradition are false, 
proceeded to more soft and social 
objects. I invoked the gentle spirit 
of my deceased Eliza,—of her whom 
St. Hubert presented to my eves to 
convince me of his supernatural en- 
dowmerts. She appeared robed in 
a vestment of light, like a sim-beam, 


a coronet of amaranths and roses 
bloomed on her forehead, ant she 
bore 2 sprig vy of ny rile her had, 
The same mild eves of e lestial-biue, 
the same tou hing sweetness and 
benignity of uspect, the Ail. Cublat 
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dignity of mein, were conspicuous in 
the shadow, which had formerly 
adorned the substance. The secrets 
of the world of departed spirits are 
incommentcable; we know, from in- 
disputable authority, that the 

——eternal blazon must not be, 

To ears of flesh and blood :— 

But all that marked its period of 
earthly existence the visiting shadow 
may disclose; and, oh! how flatter- 
ing —yet how chaste, how pure, how 
holy—-were the disclosures of Eliza, 

1 do not think so highly of living 
for ever in this world, as I at first 
did! 

This, for some timeat least, would 
be a dangerous indulgence.—-‘‘ Calm 
and blissful dost thon repose in thy 
bright isle of rest, Eliza! no more 
will I invoke thy shade into this low 
and sin-spotted world,” 

Softened and gratified by the 
complacent recollections revived by 
the beauteous vision I have just de- 
scribed, 1 indalged in balf an hour's 
delicious reverie, and returned un- 
wearled to my amusement.—All on 
a sudden a thought darted into my 

mind, 

“* EHeavens!” exclaimed I, “ what 
hidden treasures may [ not  reco- 
ver for the bonnes et belles readers 
of the ‘‘ British Lady’s Magazine ;” 
there is not a female, ancient or mo- 


dern, who has sought the land of 


shadows, whom I cannot press into 
their service. Let me see, with whom 
shall 1 begin ?—Semiramis, she who 
dispensed with her husband Ninus, 
and built the gardens of Babylon? 
—No; there will be nothing new in 
her, as most of the ladies have read 
the life of Catherine I]. Who else? 
The Grecian Helen —yes—no—and 


yet, as she caused a great deal of 


mischief, and her story has a kind 
of moral in it, Vl see her.” 
1 immediately pronounced the 
mystic spell, and the shade of the 
enchanting and fatal oe stood 
b fore ine, habited as she appeared 







































to the council of Priam; that is, 
very much like Homer's Juno— 


——The radiant tresses tied, 

Part on her head in shining ringlets roll'd, 

Part o’er her shoulders, wav'd like melted 
gold, 

Around her neck a heavenly mantle 
flow'd, 

That rich with Pallas’ laboured colours 
glow’d ; 

Large clasps of gold the foldings gather'd 
round, 

A golden zone her swelling bosom bound, 

Far beaming pendants tremble in her ear, 

Each gem illumin’d with a triple star ; 

And o’er her head she cast a veil more 
white 

Than new-fallen snow, and dazzling as 
the light.—ILiap, b. 14. 


Helen was more dazzling than 
even her veil, and appeared so sur- 
prisingly beautiful, that the g gallantry 
of old Priam and his senate did not 
appear quite so wonderful to me as 
I used tothink it. Yet, with all this 
beauty, there was an expression in 
her face that “ wide unclasped the 
table of her thoughts,” and tolerably 
well bespoke her character. As there 
was nothing to regard in Helen but 
her person, I did not detain her 
long. IT merely asked her why she 
abandoned so “good a husband as 
Menelaus, who was all indulgence ; 
she replied, that I had mentioned 
the very reason—he was too quies- 
cent. ‘* That is,” returned I, ‘“ he 
would not put you in a passion.” J 
said no more, bet, with an inward 
sinile, —_—— of tw o very — 
personages 
Shandy. 

“We must not put up with the 
niere ‘hon of Greece,” thought I, 
“we must also have a sample of its 
virtue ;”’ and, dismissing Helen, I 

called up Penelope, the wife of 
Ulysses, who appeared before me, as 
I required, with the half-unravelled 
web in her hand. Penelope was 
beautiful, thongh not so strikingly so, 
as Helen: but she exhibited infinitely 
more dignity, and the melancholy 
turn of her features, and her eyes, 

















































betraying secret perplexity, were 
touchingly pathetic. I spoke to Pe- 
nelope of ler long suffering during 
the absence of her husband; she 
answered, that his return with so 
much renown had amply repaid all 
that she had endured: a reply which 
strongly evinced the magnanimous 
turn of thinking so common among 
the ancients, which estimated honour 
as a sullicient reward for virtue. 

I next thought of “the eternal 
city ;” and, as an ex ample ofan e: uly 
Roman matron, required the presence 
of the mother of Coriolanus, as she 
appeared at the head of the ladies of 
Rome. I declare, when she stood 
before me, I never was so startled 
in my lite,—for, in look, manner, 
gait, and action, slie was Mrs. Sid- 
dons herself. 

The shade of Portia, the daughter 
of Cato and wife of Brutus, next 
appeared before me; that magnaui- 
mous woman, who wounded herself 
to convince her husband that she 
could bear pain and keep his secrets,” 
and who was as dear to him as “the 
ruddy drops which” visited ‘ his sad 
heart.” Her truly Roman aspect 
well pourtrayed her character, evinc- 
ing heroism excited by esteem, and 
softened by conjugal love. 

« Eno ish of the ancients for the 
present,” thought { to myself, “ let 
us have a modern and an Eaglish- 
woman ;” and in a trice I called up 
our Queen Elizabeth, requesting to 
see her exactly as she appeared 
when, to use her own expression, she 
scoured up her Latin to scold the 
Polish embassador. In an instant 
she stood before me, with the same 
“‘tartnesse in her princelie checks” 
with which she confounded that 
‘*malapert orator;” and, with all 
due reverence to Bess, and her un- 
deniable great qualities, T thought 1 
never saw a more finished picture of 
a shrew in my life. I ventured to 
speak to her of the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and she frankly 
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confessed to me that there were many 
circumstances attending it, as well 
as some unnecessary cruelty towards 
that lovely woman, which she deeply 
regretted; but, for the fact itself, 
she believed it justified bythe strength 
of the Catholic party, which she 
kuew sought her destruction, not to 
mention the total reversal of all her 
wise policy, if her cousin survived te 
become her successor. 

‘* Enough,” said 1; 
Essex ?” 

“That was a piece of dotage; but 
as to cruelty, I was its victim, not its 
agent. It was not for a justly of- 
fended sovereign to court a guilty 
subject to accept life—Nottingham 
betrayed both of us.” 

** Whatever were thy faults,” said 
I, “thy veiga was the glory of thy 
country, and thy shade demands the 
reverence of an Englishman.” I 
bowed to the ground, and the daunt- 
less apparition vanished, 

I then proceeded to invoke the 
manes of her beautiful and accom- 
plished rival Mary—But hold, Mr. 
Editor, if I empty my note-book, I 
shall exceed all bounds; and it must 
be ascertained how far the corre- 
spondence of a Rosicrusian is palat- 
able to yourself and your fair readers, 
before you hear any more of the 
mystic labours and amusements of, 

RoOsINCRANTZ. 


“and as to 


Evrata in - Number for April, 


Page 249, col. 2, line 4 from bottom, for 
peers Bac read Archimagus. 
250, col. 1, line 11, for thus read 
thise. 
—— 
FEMALE ARTISTS. 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 
Tue French have long been ad- 


mired for the great delicacy of theie 
watches and jewellery, and which in 
vain we have essayed to rival. This 
superiority partly arises from the 
employment of female artists: a 
watchmaker or jeweller hesitates not 
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to bring up his daughters to his 
business, for it has long been as- 
certained, by experience, that in all 
fine and extremely small and delicate 
work the touch of the female artist 
is far superior to any other. This 
measure, if it do not prove a mine 
of wealth, is at least a mine of com- 
fort to a fond and anxious parent: 
his daughters are under his own eye, 
and, if be have not been successful 
in business, his last moments will 

least be spared the bitter reflection 
of leaving his daughters totally un- 
provided and dependant on chance 
or fortune for their future subsist- 
ence; on the ¢ ‘ontrary, the closing 
scene of fife will be gilded by the 
conscious certainty of their having | 
resources within themselves of ac- | 
quiring a respectable livelihood. We 
are generally anxious to adopt the 
follies of the French, how much 
more would the general stock of || 
happiness be increased, if we would 
condescend, in this and in many other 
instances, to imitate their virtues, 





—<fae—— 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
HISTORY OF A MYSTERIOUS STRA NGER, 
STYLED THE HEREDITARY PRINCE OF 
MODENA. 
{Concluded from page 503.] 
Tuk Dominicans were jealous of the 
honour conferred on the Jesuits, and 
the prince, to salisfy the former, on 
his return from a short excursion, 
fixed his residence in their convent. 
He was there entertained with the | 
greatest magnificence, A table of 
thirty covers was daily laid for him, 
and those whom he chose to livite 3 
be dined in public, amidst the sound 





of trumpets; and the people flocked 
in such crowds to see him, that, had 
it not been for rails placed in the | 
middle of the hall, he would have 
run the risk of being suffocated, 
Never was such a spectacle exhi- 
bited at St. Pierre; never was con- 
fusion more complete, and joy more 











geueral, ‘The action of goverument 


was entirely suspended, but its ab- 
sence was perceived only in the ces- 
sation of that oppression which it 
had exercised. Money again made 
its appearance in abundance; provi- 
sions arrived from all quarters; and, 
at length, the news of the peace 
crowned the general intoxication. 
Vessels had meanwhile been dis- 
patched to France. The prince had 
written to his family, and had en- 
trusted the captain ‘of a merchant- 
man, sent by Liewain, with his let- 
ters. No answer arrived, and the 
price seemed uneasy. The go- 
vernor, on his part, had dispatched 
to the minister the engineer Des 
Rivieres, to inform him of what had 
happened, and to request instructions 
how to act. It was now six months 
since the departure of Des Rivieres, 


' aud he bad not returned; bis arrival 


might, however, be hourly expected; 
mut this gave the prince no concern. 
In the mean time be amused himself 
with defying the governor, who had in 
vain endeavoured to insinuate him- 
self into his good graces. He paid 
his court to all the woman; gave 
way to every excess in eating “and 
drinking ; and indulged all his fancies. 
Among the rest, he one day took it 
into his head to assume the blue 
ribband, which, hat | he been the heir 
to Modena, would have been per- 
fectly ridi culous, ‘This absurd pre- 
tension he grounded in a story still 
more absurd; which, however, did 
not on that account obtain the less 
credit. If he had declared that he 
was the son of the emperor of Mo- 
rocco and the Duchess of Modena, 

he would have been believed. 
It cannet be denied that he was an 


astonishing youth, At midst the most 


childish and absurd fancies, his ac- 
tious always displayed a certain dig- 
nity. Never, either in the company 
of the women, whom he loved to 
distraction, or in fits of intoxication, 
or in the unfortunate situations in 
which be was afterwards placed, did 














he for a moment relinquish that 
haughty and dignified character 
which he at first assumed. He al- 
Ways appeared disinterested and li- 
beral, but without profusion; living 
at the expence of another, as if at 
his own cost, without seeking to 
amass for the future, and without 
squandering like a man who had but 
a short time to enjoy prosperity. 


commenced, seemet! to have been 
conducted with extraordinary care. 
He had confused ideas of various 
sciences; spoke French, Italian, and 
German, but not very well, and un- 
derstood something, though still less, 
of Latin. He likewise wrote very 





vague assertions with which he Was | 
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and the rainy season approached, 
The prince began to be apprehensive 
for his health; and the inhabitants 
began to discover that his residence 
was rather expensive to them. He 
wished to leave the island, and they 

were equally desirous that he should. 

After a stay of seven months at Mar- 
tinico, he embarked for France, in 


' the merchantman, the Raphael, 


His education, which had only been | 


ll, but drew tolerably, and was a_ 
capital horseman, His understand- | 
ing was lively and just; and, ex-| 
cepting the ridiculous fables and | 


obliged to support his prete nsions, | | 


he always replied to any thing se- 


' 


rious that was said to him, with great | 


dignity, good sense, and precision. | 


character was the uniform serenity | 
and tranquillity which he manifested. 
So far from entertaining apprehen- 
sions On account of the arrival of 


peace permitted to repair to the 
island, he eagerly sought their com- 
pany. A new acquaintance was a 
treat to him; and among. these 
strangers chance directed that he 





the numerous strangers, whom the | 


But the most inexplicable part of his | 


— 





Bourdeauy, taking with him all his 
Lonsehold, an almoner, and Garnier, 


| the King’s physician at the colony. 


When he went on board, he hoisted 
an admiral’s flag, and, after being 
saluted by the cannon of the fort, 
departed. 

A fortnight afterwards arrived 
Des Rivieres, with orders to put his 
highness in confinement; but these 
orders had been six months in pre- 
paring, and the inhabitants surmised 
that this delay was intended only to 
give him time to leave the iskand, his 
visit to which was probably only a 
youthful frolic. Liewain’s messenger 
had likewise returned; and his story 
had been treated at Paris with as 
little ceremony as that of Des Ri- 
vieres. He brought Liewain a letter 
from the Duke of Penthievre, who 
reprimanded him for suffering hin 
self to be duped; but who, consi- 
dering that his conduct was the result 
of his zeal, and that his credulity 
might be excused by the example of 


| these who were at the head of the 


should not find any who was able to | 


detect him. One of them had seen 


the real prince at Venice, but a con- | 


siderable time before. He had met 


value of 15002. which he afterwards 
paid for. He who was capable of 
such a folly might easily take a fancy 


still be the Prince of Modena. 


Baitisu Lapy's Mac, No, 18, 








with him in a shop, where his high- | 
ness had taken off his mask after | 
breaking, for sport, glasses to the | 


ee 
to go to Martinico; and a person | in 
wks had played such tricks imight | 


colony, consented to share the loss 
with him, confifmed him in his situ- 
ation, and assured him of his pro- 
tection. The money advanced by 


 Liewain amounted to 50,000 crowns; 


and this kindness of the duke ap- 
peared to be a further confirmation 
of the truth of the prince’s preten- 
sions, 

The Raphael meanwhile proceeded 
towards Europe, and arriyed at Faro 
Portugal, where the prince wag 
received with a salute of artillery, 
He demanded a courier, whom he 


Des Rivieres had not returned; | might dispatch to Madrid, to the 
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charge daffaires of the Duke of 
Modena; and likewise required to 
be furnished with the means of re- 
pairmg with his retinue to Seville, 
where he intended to wait the return 
of his messenger. All his wishes 
were complied with; and he set out 
for Seville as tranquil and as cheerful 
as ever, intent only on paying his 
court to all the handsome women he 
met with on the way; and he 
arrived in safety. at Seville, pre- 
ceded by a great reputation for gal- 
Jantry. 

All the females were at the win- 
dows to see him pass, and all the 
first people of the town went to pay 
him their respects. Sumptuous en- 
tertainments were prepared for him, 
which he returned with such magni- 
ficence and grace, that he soon 
turned the heads of the inhabitants 
of Seville, particularly the females, 
as he had before done those of the 
inhabitants of Martinico. During 
the day he was almost always in 
public; but at night he was not so 
easily to be found: and, though he 
observed but little secrecy in his in- 
trigues, yet his attendants sometimes 
lost all traces of him, so that the 
Marquis d'Eragny, who began to be 
suspicious, was afraid lest he might 
give them the slip. For his part, he 
manifested no concern excepting on 
account of the delay of his courier, 
whose return he seemed to await with 
the utmost impatience. 

At length an ordefarrived for his 
confinement, till the king should 
have decided concerning his fate ; 
which being communicated to bim 
by the governor, the prince appeared 
much astonished, but not discon- 
certed, and replied—“ I was born a 
sovereign as well as he; he has no 
controul over me: but he is master 
here, and I shall comply with his 
desire.” 

He was then conducted to a small 
tower occupied by a lieutenant and 
a few invalids, Here he was left 





without personal restraint, and was 
even permitted to send for those 
persons of his retinuewhom he wished 
to have with him. After examining 
his new habitation, he declared that 
he could not remain there, or he 
should die. The lieutenant repre- 
sented to him that he was on his 
parole. ‘I have promised,” said 
he, ** to remain ina habitable place :” 
to which the lieutenant replied, ‘‘ he 
had no orders to use force.” The 
prince then privately sent to the 
Dominicans to request a lodging of 
them, and permission to wait in their 
convent for the orders of the king. 
The friars consented to receive him; 
and he accordingly removed without 
molestation to the convent. In Spain 
these institutions are privileged 
places; and those who take refuge in 
them cannot be removed by force. 
It was therefore necessary to enter 
into a negociation with the provincial 
of the order and the archbishop of 
Seville. The Dominicans at length 
consented to the removal of the pri- 
soner, if it could be effected without 
the effusion of blood. 

The officer charged with this bu- 
siness entered his apartment with his 
hat in one hand and his drawn sword 
in the other, requiring him in the 
name of the king to surrender. The 
young man instantly seized his arms, 
and, gaining one of the corners of 
the room, protested he would kill 
the first who should venture to touch 
him. He was surrounded with bayo- 
nets, which he parried with his sword, 
and defended bimself with such re- 
solution, that it would have been 
impossible to take him without vio- 
lating the condition which had been 
specified. The soldiers therefore 
retired; but in the mean time the 
people had collected at the gate, 
and the report of the affair had 
spread throughout all Seville. ‘The 
government was blamed for what it 
had done, and what it had not 
done; the women in_ particular, 























fired with indignation at the outrages 
committed on the young stranger, 
exclaimed against such unworthy 
treatment of a young man so hand- 
some, noble, generous, and brave. 
“‘ He is a prince,” said they, “ or 
there never was one ; perhaps there 
never was his equal, and yet he is 
used in this cruel manner !” 

This fermentation convinced the 
governinent of the necessity of bring- 
ing the affair to a speedy issue. They 
recommenced their negociations with 
the Dominicans, who were them- 
selves willing to deliver up their 
guest; but it had now become a 
difficult matter. He never went with- 
out a brace of pistols in his pockets: 
at night he kept them under his 
pillow; and at dinner placed one on 
each side of his plate; and, for the 
greater security, he took his repasts 
only in his own apartment facing the 
door. A method was, however, 
contrived. A young lay-brother, 
gay, vigorous, and active, had been 
directed to wait upon him: his ser- 
vices were very agreeable to the pri- 
soner, who was likewise much di- 


verted with his gaiety. One day the | 


monk, who always stood behind him 
when at table, had been relating a 
very merry story, at which the prince 
could not forbear laughing very 
heartily. The monk, seizing the 
opportunity, laid hold of both his 
arms behind, and stamped with all 
his force. Some alguasils immedi- 
ately appeared, and carried off the 
poor prince, whom they threw into 
the most gloomy dungeon of the 
most infamous prison in Seville, 
where they fastened a chain round 
his middle, and others round his legs 
and arms. In about twenty-four 
hours he was sent for, to be exa- 
mined, but he refused to answer the 
interrogations of his judges. His 
irons were taken off, and, instead of 
being sent back to his dungeon, he 
was allowed the best apartment in 
the prison, in which a guard, com- 
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manded by a captain and lieutenant, 
was placed expressly on his account. 
The persons composing his retinue 
were meanwhile examined relative 
to the supposed design of withdraw- 
ing Martinico from its subjection to 
France; and, without further cere- 
mouy, the principal person was con- 
denmed to the gallies, or to labour 
_ at the king’s fortifications in Africa, 
| and his attendants were banished the 
dominions of Spain. 

The time at length arrived when 
he was to set off for Cadiz, where 
those condemned to labour at the 
fortifications at Ceuta in Africa were 
assembled. A carriage drawn by 
six mules appeared at the gates of 
the prison, and the whole garrison 
of Seville was under arms. The 
prince, supported by the captain and 
‘lieutenant, entered the carriage, and 
| proceeded through Seville between 
| two files ef infantry which lined the 
streets. 

It had been asserted that appre- 
hensions were entertained of a com- 
motion in his favour. It is certain 
that the imaginations of the inhabit- 
/ ants were highly inflamed; and that 
at this time wagers to the amount of 
60,000 piastres were depending in 
Spain on the question, whether he 
|was the real Prince of Modena 
or an impostor. What appeared 
|most extraordinary, the court pro- 
| hibited the laying of wagers. Some 

of the parties then went in quest of 
‘the real Prince of Modena; but it 
was a long time before he was dis- 
covered. He was neither at Modena 
‘nor at Reggio, nor at Massa-Carrara. 
It was said that he was gone to Ve- 
nice; but four notaries attested that 
'he had not made his appearance in 
‘that city; so that it might almost 
have been surmised that he concealed 
| himself in order to keep alive the 
' doubts and uncertainty of the public, 
When the prisoner arrived at Ca- 
| diz, he was conducted to ths Fort of 
‘la Caragna, which commands the 
3Be 
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ort. The commandant was in- 
formed that he must be answerable 
for the prisoner ; but his order at the 
same tine directed that he should 
treat him con maniera, with polite- 
ness. ‘The commandant, a native of 
France, named Devau, who had 
raised) himself by his merit to the 
Situation he held, after reading his 
orders, observed—* When [Tam to 
be answerable tor the safety of any 
person, | know but one maniera of 
treating him, and that is to put hin 
i) Irons,” 

When the moment arrived for tie 
departure of the convoy for Ceuta, 
he was put into a vessel separate 
from the other galley-slaves. When 
they were setting sail, a sec retary of 
the governor appeared : he brought 
what remained from the sale of his 
effects, after deducting from the 
produce all that had been expended 








on his account. The surplus amount. | 
ed to seven or eight hundred reals | 


(about ten guineas). ‘ Aha!’ said 
he, “ the governor takes me for his 
ulmoner:” then, raising his voice, be 
continued, ‘* Sailors, the governor is 
very generous, he has sent you some 
money 5” 
among then in the presence of the 
secretary. 

Nadau, who had been ordered 
home to France to give an account 
of Ins conduet, received on his re- 
turn to Martinico a pair of pistols of 
the finest workmanship, accompanied 
by a letter from the prince, in which, 
after some excuses for the uneasiness 
he must have eaused him, he informed 


and distributed the whole | 


particulars of his interview with Ali 
Obaba, he informed Nadau that he 
had received a letter from a mulatto 
named Louison, one of the two valets 
de chambre who had accompanied 
him to Europe; in which the unfor- 
tunate man had stated that be was 
out of place, and aftlicted with a 
disease, the cure of which was very 
expensive. In consequence of this 
intelligence, he had caused him to 
be placed under the hands of an able 
surgeon at Cadiz, whom he had: di- 
rected to be paid, and had transmit- 
ted to Louison sufficient to enable 
him to return to Martinico. Thus, 
both by his actions and his words, 
le supported the character he had 
originally manifested ; which is cer- 
tainly not the least extraordinary part 
of his history. 

Liewain likewise received a letter, 
in which he lamented the losses he 
had suffered on his account, and 
gave him hopes that he should one 
lay make him a compensation for 
them. These letters were the first 
and the last. It appears that, being 
tired of his prison, however comfort- 
able it might have been made for 
him, the young man found an op- 
portunity of escaping, About this 
fame a merchantinan came to an 
anchor. in the road of Gibraltar: the 
captain, who was an Englishman, 
went on shore, and informed the 


-governor that he had on-board his 


that officer that he was at Ceuta in | 


the conveat of the Cordeliers, where 
he was very well treated, and under 
little restraint. IIe pretended that 
he had received a visit from = Ali 
Obaba, the brother of the Emperor 
of Moroceo, who had offered him 
40,000 men and artillery to attack 
the Spaniards; but motives of honour 
and of religion obliged him to refuse 
his assistance. After relating the 
4 





ship the person known by the name 
of the Prince of Modena, who de- 
manded permission to land. ** Let 
him beware of coming on shore 
here,” replied the governor, ‘1 should 
treat him con maniera, in the English 
style; he would be apprehie nded im- 
mediately.” The captain took him 
at his word: he set sail, and with 
him disappeared for ever this extra- 
ordivary youth, leaving behind him 
no trace of his existence excepting 
the recollection of an enigma, which 
in all probability will never be ex- 
plained, 
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No. VIII. 


MeEMoIRns OF THE LATE THomas Hot- 
CROFT, written by Himself, and con- 
tinned to the Time of his Death, trom 
his Diary, Notes, and other Papers. 
In three volumes. 

N R. HoLcRortT was no ordinary 

or every-day character; but a 
man of uncommon intellectual 
energy, and of peculiarly indepen- | 
dent principles, Original in every 
sense of the word, self-taught, and 
self-protected, he elevated himself 
froma destination the lowest imagin- 
able to a respectable rank among 
the men of letters of his day, It is | 
much to be regretted that the history 
of a life so rich in materials for 








thinking, had not been altogether 
written by this extraordinary person 
himself. Unfortunately, though the 
design of writing his own Memoirs 
had for several years before his death 
occupied the mind of Mr. Holeroft, | 
he only began to put his intention in | 
execution a very short period before | 
that event. The part of this work, | 
therefore, which is literally the pro- | 
duction of Mr. Holcroft, forms but | 
jittle more than half of the first 
volume; and the remaining part ts 
composed from his diary, letters, 
and other papers, by Mr. WM. 
Hazuirt, who has executed his task 
with great fidelity and judgment ; 

but who could not be expected to 
vive that tone of thought and 
those touches of fancy to mere me- 
moranda, which the philosophical 
and acute mind of Holcroft would 
have supplied. Still, however, these 
volumes formanamusing and lustruc- 
tive addition to the stock of modern 
biographical literature; and we have 





accordingly selected for our fair read- 
ers the followi ing interesting sketches, 
from among a great number of others 


equally deserving of attention. 
SCENES OF INFANCY. 

“IT was born in London, in Orange- 
court, Leicester Fields, on the 10th day 
of December, 1745, old style; and was 
baptised and registered in St. Martin’s 
church, and where my name is errone- 
ously written Howlcroft.. In a will of 
one of my uncles, which may be seen in 
Doctors’ Commons, the name is spelt 
Houldecroft. From this it appears that 
our family did not pay much attention to 
subjects of orthography, or think the 
manner in which their name was spelt a 
matter of importance, 

Most persons, [ believe, retam through 
life a few strong-impressions of very 
eaily childhood. I have a recollection 
of being played with by my parents, 
when very young, and of the extreme 
pleasure it gave me. On another occa- 
sion, as I and one or two of my brothers 
or sisters were playing in the court, and 
kneeling and peeping down a cellar- 
window, where there were some fowls, a 
shutter that belonged to the window, and 
was fastened up, by some means or other 
vot loose, and entirely cut off one side 
of my sister Anne’s thumb ;—a disaster 
never afterwards to be forgotten, My 
father one day whipped me very severely 
tor crying to go to a school in the neigh- 
bourhood, where ehildren were sent ra- 
ther to keep them out of the way, than 
to learn any thing. He afterwards ore 
dered an apprentice he had to take me 
to school. ‘This apprentice was an ex- 
ceedingly hard-featured youth, with thick 
lips, wide mouth, broad nose, and his 
face very much marked with the small- 
pox, but very kind and good tempered, 
{ perfectly remember his carrying me in 
my petticoats, conso.iug me as we went, 
and giving me something nice to eat. 
Perhaps I bear bis features in mind the 
more accurately, because I occasionally 
saw him afterwards, till I was seven or 
eight years old, when he used to visit my 
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father, who was then under misfortunes. 
He seldom came without something kind 
to say, or good to give: but his last and 
capital gift, too precious to be ever 
forgotten, consisted of two small books. 
One was the History of Parismus and 
Parismenes, and the other of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom. These were 
to me an inestimable treasure, that often 
brought the rugged, good natured Dick 
to my remembrance, with no slight sense 
of obligation. 

Till I was about six years old, my fa- 
ther kept a shoe-maker’s shop in Orange- 
court; and I have a faint recollection 
that my mother dealt in greens and oy- 
sters. After I became aman, my father 
more than once pointed out the honse to 
me: the back of it looks into the King’s 
Mews, and it is now No,13. My father 
was fond of speculation, and very ad- 
venturous. I believe he had been set up 
in trade by my uncle John, who lived 
several vears, first as a helper, and after- 
wards as a groom, in the king’s stables ; 
where, being an excellent economist, he 
saved money. For a time my father, 
through John’s influence, was admitted a 
helper in the stables; but he did not 
continue there long, not having his bro- 
ther’s perseverance. How or when he 
procured the little knowledge of shoe- 
making which he had, I do not recollect; 
though I have heard him mention the 
fact. He was not bred to the trade. He 
and a numerous family of his brothers 
and sisters all spent their infancy in the 
field-country ; or, as I have heard him 
describe it, the most desolate part of 
Lancashire, called Martin's Muir, where 
my grandfather was a cooper; a man, 
according to my father’s account, pos- 
sessed of good qualities, but passionate, 
and a dear lover of Sir John Barleycorn. 
My grandmother was always mentioned 
by my father with very great respect. 

At the period of which T speak, the 
west end of London swarmed with chair- 
men; Who, that they might tread more 
safely, had their shoes made differently 
trom those of other people; to which 
particular branch of the trade my father 
applied himself with some success. But 
he was not satisfied with the profits he 
ucqnired by shoe-making : he was very 
fond of horses, and, having some know- 
ledge of them, he became a dealer in 
them. Few persons but the great, at 
this ume, kept any sort of carriage. It 
was common tor those who wished to 
ride out, to hirc a horse for the day; and 
my father kept several horses for this 
purpose. It his word was to be taken, 
they were such as were not very easily to 





be matched. The praise he bestowed | country. 


on them for their performances, and hie 
admiration of their make and beauty, 
were streng and continued. Young as I 
was, he earnestly wished to see me able 
to ride, He had a beautiful poney (at 
least so he called, and so I thought, it); 
but it was not more remarkable for its 
beauty than its animation. To hold it, 
required all my father’s strength and 
skill; yet he was determined F anni 
mount this poney, and accompany him, 
whenever he took a ride. For this pur- 
pose my petticoats were discarded ; and, 
as he was fonder of me than even of his 
horses, nay, or of his poney, he had 
Straps made, and I was buckled to the 
saddle, with a leading rein fastened to 
the muzzle of the poney, which he care- 
fully held. These rides, with the oddity 
of our equipage and appearance, some. 
times exposed us to the ridicule of ban- 
tering acquaintance ; but I remember no 
harm that happened. 

About the same time, my father in- 
dulged another whim ; whether he was 
led to it by any particular accident, I 
caunot tell, I must have been about 
tive years old, when he put me under the 
tuition of a playeg on the violin, who was 
a public pertormer of some = 
Either parental fondness led my father 
to believe, or he was flattered into the 
supposition, that I had an uncommon 
aptitude for the art I had been put to 
learn. I shall never forget the high 
praises I received, the affirmation that I 
was a prodigy, and the assurances my 
teachers gave that I should soon be 
heard in public. These dreams were 
never realized. 

My father was under great obligations 
to my uncle John, and was afraid, espe- 
cially just at that time, of disobliging 
him. My uncle's pride took the alarm; 
and, after marking his disapprobation, 
he asked with contempt, “‘ Do you mean 
to make a fiddler of the boy?” My 
practice on the violin therefore ceased ; 
and it is perhaps worth remarking, that, 
though I could play so well before I was 
six years old, [ had wholly forgotten 
the art at the age of seven ; for, after my 
master left me, I never touched the in- 
strument. In the days of my youthful 
distress, I have sometimes thought, with 
bitter regret, of the absurd pride of my 
uncle, 

CHILDHOOD. 

“ All that I now recollect more of this 
residence in Berkshire is, that my father, 
after having been from home longer than 
usnal, put a sudden, and to me unex- 
pected, end to it—took me with him, 
and for some time travelled round the 















































The first place I distinctly remember 
myself, was London, where I have a 
faint notion of having been among boys 
with their school-books, Whether I was 
sent to school for a week or two, while 
my father and mother were adjusting 
their affairs and preparing for their new 
career, is more than I can affirm or 
deny: though I have no recollection of 
acquiring any knowledge—a thing which, 
before this, Lad begun to make a strong 
impression on me. If I were really sent 
to school, it must have been for a very 
short time, nor could I have been pro- 
vided with books or other means of im- 
provement. And indeed my father was 
so straitened in his circumstances, that 
my mother very soon after agreed to turn 
pediar, hung a basket with pins, needles, 
tape, garters, and other small haber- 
dashery, on her arm, and hawked them 
through the outskirts and neighbeurhood 
of London, while I trotted after her. I 
might at first perhaps feel some disgust 
at this employment; but use soon recon- 
ciled me to it, as the following anecdote 
will shew. 

I cannot say what my father’s employ- 
ment was, while I and my mother were 


what they emphatically called -ramping’ | 
the villages, to hawk our pedlary. It | 
may be presumed, however, that it was | 


not very lucrative, for he soon after left 
it, and he and my mother went into the 
country, hawking their small wares, and 
dragging me after them. They went 
first to Cambridge, and afterwards, as 
their hopes of success led them, tra- 
versed the neighbouring villages. Among 
these we came to one which I thought 
most remarkably clean, well built, and 
unlike villages in general ; my father said 
it was the handsomest in the kingdoin. 
We must have been very poor, however, 
and hard-driven on this occasion; for 
here it was that I was either encouraged 
or commanded one day to go by myself, 
from house to house, and beg. Young 
as I was, I had considerable readiness in 
making out a story, and on this day my 
little inventive faculties shone forth with 
much Avilliancy. I told one story at one 
housep another at another, and continued 
to vary my tale just as the suggestions 
arose; the consequence of whieh was, 
that I moved the good country people 
exceedingly. One called me a poor fa- 
therless child: another exclaimed, what 
a pity! I had so much sense! a third 
patted my head, and prayed God to pre- 
serve me, that I might make a good inan. 
And most of them contributed, either by 
scraps of meat, farthings, bread and 
cheese, or other homely offers, to enrich 
me, and send me away with my pockets 
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loaded. I joyfully brought as much of 
my stores as I could carry to the place 
of rendezvous my parents had appointed, 
where I astonished them by again reciting 
the false tales IT had so readily invented. 
My father, whose passions were easily 
moved, felt no little conflict of mind as 
I proceeded. [ can now, in imagination, 
see the working of his features. “ God 
bless the boy! I never heard the like!” 
Then turning to my mother, he exclaimed 
with great earnestness—* This must not 
be! the poor child will become a com. 
mon-place liar! a hedge-side rogue !— 
He will learn to pilter!—Turn a con. 
firmed vagrant!—Go on the high-way 
when he is older, and get hanged! He 
shall never go on such errands again.” 
How fortunate for me, in this respect, 
that I had sucha father! He was driven 
by extreme poverty, restless anxiety, 
and a brain too prone to sanguine ex- 
pectation, into many absurdities, which 
were but the harbingers of fresh misfor- 
tunes: but he had as much integrity and 
honesty of heart as perhaps any man in 
the kingdom, who had had no greater 
advantages. It pleases me now to recol- 
lect, that, though I had a consciousness 
that my talents could keep my parents 
from want, I had a still stronger sense of 
the justice of my father’s remarks. As 
it happened, I had not only read and 
remembered the consequences of good 
and evil, as they are pointed out in the 
Scriptures, but I had also become ac- 
quainted with some of the renowned he- 
roes of fable ; and to be a liar, a rogue, 
and get hanged, did not square well with 
the confused ideas I had either of good- 
ness or greatness, or with my notions of 
a hero. 

From the vicinity of Cambridge, we 
passed on to the Isle of Ely, hawking our 
different wares, pins, laces, tempting rib- 
bands, and garters, in every village we 
came to; arriving first at Peterborough, 
and afterwards taking care to be present 
at Wisbeach fair. Markets, fairs, and 
wakes, were indeed the great objects 
which regulated all our motions. 

The Isle of Ely, from its marshy na- 
ture, is much infested by the reptile 
tribes. One day, as we were pasliing 
forward throngh the grass by the road- 
side, J saw what I imagined to be a beau- 
tiful ribband, striped and spotted with 
various colours, but chiefiy blue and 
white ; and, with great surprise catching 
hold of my mother’s arm, I cried, ** Look, 
maminy, look!” No less admiring what 
she saw than myself, and equally mis- 
taken, ‘** Bless me,” said she, “ how 
pretty?” ‘Then stooping to take it up, 
she touched it; but our surprise now 
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greatly increased, when a large snake 
uncoiled itself, darted forward, and in a 
moment was out of sight. My father was 
much amused at the terror we felt. He 
had lived for some time with a farmer, 
and knew the difference between the 
adder and common snake tribes, with the 
harmless natnre of the latter, For in 
summer and autumn, whenever hie should 
come upon a sleeping snake, he made it 
his diversion to catch it by the tail, shake 
it when it attempted to rise, and bring 
it with him wherever he was going. A 
country woman, with whom we met 


shortly after, told us that the breed of 


snakes was so common in those parts, 
that they could not be kept out of their 
cottages, where they frequently took 
shelter, especially in the night, 
NEWMARKET JOCKIES. 

“ These different incidents had raised 
a strong desire in my mind to be better 
acquainted with a subject that had given 
to me, and as I thought to every body, 
so much emotion, and I began to consi- 
der what might be done. At that time 
I was rather a burden to my father than 
ahelp. I believe I assisted him a Ilittie 
in the mending of shoes, but my asthma 
till very lately, as weil as my youth, had 
prevented my making much progress, 
At one time, indeed, I had been per- 
suaded, though much against my will, to 
become apprentice to a stocking-weaver; 
but this, 1 forget how, broke ofl, at which 
I was very glad: I did not like stockiug- 
weaving. ‘The question now occurred to 
me, whether it would not be possible to 
procure the place ot a stable-boy at 
Newmarket. I was at this time, in point 
of clothing, In a very mean, not to say 
ragged, condition, and im other respects 
was not much better off. The stable- 
boys I saw at Nottinghain were healthy, 
clean, well fed, well clothed, and re- 
markable rather for their impudence, 
than seeming to live under any kind of 
fear ov hardship. Except their impu- 
dence, I liked every thing else I saw 
about them; and coneluded that, if I 
could obtain so high a situation as this, I 
should be very fortunate. 

‘These reflections preyed so much upon 
my mind, that I was at last induced to 
mention them to my father; and he, 
having a predilection for every thing be- 
longing to a horse, and therefore a high 
respect for this the noblest state of that 
animal's existence, readily tell into my 
views, and only feared they conld not 
be accomplished, He resolved, however, 
that trial should be made; and, after in- 
quiring among the jockeys, thought it 


adyisable to apply to a Mr, Woodcock, | 








who kept stables four or five miles from 
Newmarket, where he trained horses 
entrusted to his care. Mr. Woodcock 
examined me, asked my age, found I was 
light of weight, and, as I suppose, liking 
the answers I gave to his questions, to 
our very great joy, agreed to take me 
upon trial, In the ‘course of my life, 
there have been several changes, that 
each in their turn greatly affected my 
Spirits, and gave me advantages far be- 
yond what I lad ever before enjoyed ; 
of these gradual elevations, this was the 
first. I should now be somebody, I 
should be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of one of that race of creatures 
that were the most admired and beloved 
by me: I should be well clothed, wear 
a livery, which would shew I belonged 
to one of the great: I should not only 
have tood enough, but of that kind which 
was highly relishing to the appetite of 
youth; and, in addition to all this, should 
receive an annual stipend. T jumped, as 
it were, from a precarious and mean 
existence, where 1 could not tell what 
worse might happen, into a permanent 
and agreeable employment. [ had only 
to learn to ride, and perform the duties 
of a stable-boy, of which I had no tear, 
for [ supposed them far less difficult than 
[ afterwards found they were. 

The grooms that reside at, and in the 
vicinity of this famed town, are all more 
or less acquainted with each other; and, 
on Mr. Woodcock’s recommendation, I 
was put under the care of John Clarke, 
who lived with Captain Vernon, he hav- 
ing luckily a led horse, which I was to 
mount. The day of parting with my 
father, and of beginning our journey, 
was an anxious one. He could not too 
emphatically repeat the few well-meaut 
precepts he had so often given me, nor 
I too carnestly assure him | would love 
and obey him all my life. Notwithstand- 
ing his severity, he was passionately fond 
of me, my heart entered into the same 
feelings, and there was great and un- 
feigned affection between us, 


—a a —_— _- 


“ There are few trades or profegsions, 
each of which has not a unitormeémode 
of life peculiar to it, subject only to such 
slight variations as are incidental and 
temporary. ‘This observation is particu- 
larly applicable to the life of a stable- 
boy. 

All the boys in the stable rise at the 
same hour, from half-past two in spring, 
to between four and tive in the depth ot 
winter. The horses hear them when they 
awaken each other, aud neigh, to denote 
their eagerness to be fed. Being dressed, 
the boy begins with carefully clearing 
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eut the manger, and giving a feed of 
oats, which he is obliged no less carefully 
to sift. He then proceeds to dress the 
hitter ; that is, to shake the bed on which 
the horse has been lying, remove what- 
ever is wet or unclean, and keep the 
remaining straw in the stable for another 
time. The whole stables are then tho- 
roughly swept, the few places for fresh 
air are kept open, the great heat of the 
stable gradually cooled, and the horse, 
having ended his first feed, is roughly 
cleaned and dressed. In about half an 
hour after they begin, or a little better, 
the horses have been rubbed down, and 
re-clothed, saddled, each turned in his 
stall, then bridled, mounted, and the 
whole string goes out to morning exer- 
cise; he that leads being the first: for 
each boy knows his place, 

Except by accident, the race-horse 
never trots. He must either walk or 
gallop; and in exercise, even when it is 
the hardest, the gallop begins slowly and 
gradually, and increases till the horse is 
nearly at full speed. When he has gal- 
loped halt a mile, the boy begins to push 
him forward, without relaxation, for an- 
other haif mile. This is at the period 
when the horses are in full exercise, to 
which they come by degrees. The boy 
that can best regulate these degrees 
among those of light weight, is generally 
chosen to lead the gallop; that is, he 
goes first ont of the stable, and first re- 
turns. 

In the time of long exercise, this is the 
first brushing gallop. A brushing gallop 
signifies that the horses are nearly at full 
speed before it is over, and it 1s com- 
monly made at last yather up hill. Hav- 
ing all pulled ap, the horses stand some 
two or three minutes, and recover their 
wind; they then leisurely descend the 
hill and take a long walk ; after which 
they are brought to water. But. in this, 
as in every thing else (at least as soon as 
Jong exercise begins), every thing to 
them is measured, The boy counts the 
number of times the horse swallows 
when he drinks, and allows him to take 
no more gulps than the groom ordeys ; 
the fewest in the bardest exercise, and 
one horse more or less than another, 
according to the judgment of the groom. 
--After watering, a gentle gallop is 
gaken; and afi¢r that, another walk of 
considerable length; to which succeeds 
the second and last brushing gallop, 
which is by far the most severe. When 
it is over, another pause, thoroughly to 
recover their wind, js allowed them, their 
last walk is begun, the limits of which 
are prescribed, and it ends in directing 
sheir ride homewards, 
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The morning's exercise often extends 
to four hours, and the evening’s to much 
about the same time. Being once in the 
stable, cach lad begins his labour. He 
leads the horse into his stall, ties him up, 
rubs down his legs with straw, takes off 
his saddle and body-clothes; curries him 
carefully ; then, with both curry-comb 
and brush, never leaves him till he has 
thoroughly cleaned his skin,—so that 
neither spot nor wet, nor any appearance 
of neglect, may be seen about him. The 
horse is then re-clothed, and suffered to 
repose for some time, which is first em. 
ployed in gratifying bis hunger, and re- 
covering from his weariness. All this is 
pertormed, aud the stables are once more 
shut up, about nine o’clock, 

Accustomed to this lite, the boys are 
very little overcome by fatigue, except 
that early in the morning they may be 
drowsy. Ihave sometimes fallen slightly 
asleep at the begiiming of the first brush- 
ing gallop. But, if they are not weary, 
they are hungry, and they make them- 
selves ample amends for all they have 
done. Nothing perhaps can exceed the 
enjoyment of a stable-boy’s breakfast : 
what then may not be said of mie, who 
had so long been used to suffer hanger, 
and so seldom tound the means of satus- 
fying it? Our breakfast consisted of 
new milk, or milk porridge; then the 
cold meat of the preceding day, most 
exquisite Gloucester cheese, fine white 
bread, and concluded with plentifal 
draughts of table-beer. All this did not 
overload the stomach, or in the least de- 
prive me of my youthiulactivily, eacepe 
that, like others, I might sometimes take 
a nap for an hour, after so sinall a portion 
of sleep. 

For my own part, so total and striking 
was the change wlich had taken place 
in my situation, that I could not but feel 
it very sensibly. J was more Conscious 
of it than most boys would bave been, 
and therefore not a Jittle satisfied. ‘The 
former part of my life had most of it 
been spent in turmoil, and often in sine 
gulay wretchedness. [Thad been exposed 
lo every want, every wearmess, and 
every occasion of despoudency, except 
that such poor sutlerers become recon- 
ciled to, and almost insensible of, sutter- 
ing ; and boyhood and beggary are fore 
tunately not prone to despond. Happy 
had been the meal where I had enongh ; 
rich to me was the rag that kept me 
warm; and heavenly the pillow, no mat- 
ter what, or how hard, on which IT could 
lay my head tosleep. Now [I was warmly 
clothed, nay, gorgeously, —for [ was 
proud of my new livery, and never sns- 
pected that there was disgrace im it; I 
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fed voluptuonsly—not a prince, perhaps, 
with half the appetite, and never-failing 
relish; and, instead of being obliged to 
drag through the dirt after the most slug- 
gish, obstinate, and despised, among our 
animals, I was mounted on the noblest 
that the earth contains, had him under 
my care, and was borne by him over hill 
and dale, far outstripping the wings of 
the wind. Was not this a change, such 
as might excite reflection even in the 
mind of a boy! 


APPARITION, 


“* T suppose that that property of the 
mind, which creates certain indistinct 
forms and imaginary lines in the clear 
and visible appearances of things, is 
common to every person of a lively and 
active fancy, for I have it still; and, now 
that [ am old, much more in sickness 
than in health. T recollect an instance 
of this, which occurred about the time 
Tam speaking of. The cowardly boys 
made bargains with each other to go in 
pairs, when their business called them to 
different parts of the yard and outhouses 
after it was dark; I determined always 
to go by myself. One evening, intend- 
ing to fetch some hay from a hay-loft, as 
I was mounting the ladder, an object 
presented itself that instantly stopped 
me, It was a clear moon-light night, 
and I beheld the perfect face of a man 
extended on the hay. He must be a 
stranger, and might be a robber, or per- 


son of evilintentions. I tad no idea of 


a ghost; and, though alarmed, I reasoned 
on probabilities. The more I looked, 
the more thoroughly I was convinced I 
saw a real face. Suill I continued to 
reason. Iwas half way up the ladder, 
If lL returned, [must either fabricate a 
falsehood, or openly declare why, and 
this would have been cause of triumph to 
those whose actions betrayed their fears, 
and of the greater disgrace to me for 
having assumed a supenority. ‘The man 
might be a beggar, who had only ob- 
tained entrance by some means, that he 
might rest comtortabiv ; and, even if his 
Cesigns were wicked, they could not be 
against me, tor I had little to lose: so 
that at last I determined to proceed. As 
I have said, the light of the moon was 
bright: it shone into the loft through the 
holes and crevices of « side hanging door; 
and Thad mounted three steps higher, 
before the vision totally disappeared, 
and was replaced by the rude and un- 
meaumg lines of reality. No man was 
there, consequently no man’s face could 
be seen. This incident was a wholesome 
lesson: it taught me to think much on 
the jacility with which the senses are 





deceived, and the folly with which they 
entertam fear. 


ANECDOTES OF MACKLIN AND FOOTE, 


About this time, Mr. Holcroft attempted 
to set up a day-school somewhere in the 
country, where for three months he lived 
upon potatoes and buttermilk, and had 
but one scholar. At the expiration of 
the first quarter, he gave up his school, 
and returned to London, After this, he 
obtained admission into the family of 
Mr. Granville Sharpe, with whom he 
went to reside, partly in the character of 
a servant, and partly, I believe, as a se- 
cretary. It is not certain whether he 
was introduced to the notice of this ami- 
able but eccentric man, by his literary 
efforts, or by accident. Both before and 
after he went to live with Mr. 8. he had 
been accustomed to attend a reading- 
room, or spouting-club, the members of 
which in turn rehearsed scenes and pas- 
sages out of plays. His master did not 
think this the best mode of spending his 
time, and made some attempts to cure 
him of what he considered as an idle 
habit. These, however, proved inettec- 
tual; and he was at length dismissed 
from the house of his patron, - 

He now found himself once more in 
the streets of London, without money, 
without a friend, that shame or pride 
would suffer him to disclose his wants to, 
or a habitation of any kind to hide his 
head in. At last, as he was wandering 
along wherever his feet led him, his eye 
accidentally glanced on a printed paper 
pasted against the wall. This was an 
invitation to all those spirited young fel- 
lows who chose to make their fortunes 
as common soldiers in the service of the 
East-India Company. He read it with 
the greatest satisfaction, and was post- 
ing away with all haste to enrol his pame 
in that honourable corps, when he was 
met by one of the persons whom he had 
known at the spouting-club. His come 
panion, seeing his bundie and ructful face, 
asked him where he was going ; to which 
Holcroft replied, that, had he inquired 
five minutes sooner, he could not have 
told him; but that at present he was for 
the wars. At this his spouting friend 
appeared greatly surprised, and told him 
he thought he could put him upon 4 
better scheme. He said, one Macklin, a 
famous London actor, was going over to 
play in Dublin; that he bad been in- 
quiring of him for a young fellow who 
had a turn tor the stage, and that, if 
Holcroft pleased, he would introduce 
him; observing, that it would be time 
enough to carry the knapsack, if the sock 
did not succeed, This proposal was too 
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Rerecable to our adventurer to be heard 
with inattention. Accordingly, having 
thanked his acquaintance, and accepted 
his offer, the next day was fixed upon for 
his introduction te Macklin. ‘The triend, 
on whom Holcroft had thus unexpectedly 
lighted, was, in fact, a kind of scout, 
emploved by Macklin to pick up young 
adventurers of promising talents: it be- 
iuvg one of this actor’s passions to make 
actors of others; though he was, in some 
respects, the worst qualified tor the office 
of any man in the world, 

‘The next morning they proceeded to 
the place of appointment, when they 
found the great man seated on his couch, 
which stood by the fire; and on which, 
whenever he felt himself tired or drowsy, 
he went to rest, both day and night: so 
that he sometimes was not in bed tor a 
fortnight together. As they went in, 


they were followed by his wife, who | 


brought him a bason of tea and some 
toast, with each of which he found fifty 
faults in the rudest manner. He after- 
wards cal'ed to her several times, upon 
the most frivolous occasions, when she 
was dignified with the style and title of 
Ress. His countenance, as tt appeared 
to Mr. Holcroft at this interview, was 


| 





the most forbidding he had ever beheld; | 


and age, which had deprived him of his 
teeth, had not added to its soiiness. 
After desiring the young candidate to sit 
down, he eyed him very narrowly tor 
some time, and then asked him, ** What 
had put it mto his head to turn actor?” 


The abruptness of the question discon- | 


certed him ; and it was sume time before 
he could answer, in rather a contused 
manuer, that he had taken it into lus 
head to suppose it was genius, but that it 
was very possible he might be mistaken, 
“ Ves,” said he, * that’s possible enough; 


| 


and by G—d, sir, you ave not the first | 


that 1 have known so mistaken.” Hol- 
croft smiled at his satire, and the other 
grinned ghastly with his leathern lips, for 


our tyro had not added to the beauty of 
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call again on the morrow, he would bear 
and answer him farther. 

When they had descended into the 
street, Holcrott’s companion assured hin 
t@ would do, tor that he had met with a 
very favourable reception; which was 
indeed the case, considering the charac. 
ter of the person to whom their visit bad 
been paid, 

According to the account Mr. Hol. 
croft has lett of this extraordinary man, 
the author of the comedy of the “ Man 
of the World,” he was born in the century 
betore the last; yet at the time of Mr. 
Holcroft’s application to him (which was 
in the year 1770) his faculties did not 
seem in the feast impaired. He was said 
to have been bred im the interior parts 
of Ireland, and in such utter iguorance, 
a3 not to be able to read at the age of 
forty. ‘Lhe progress, therefore, which 
he made afterwards, was an astonishing 
proof of lis genius and industry, His 
body, like his mind, was cast in a mould 
as rough as it was durable. His aspect 
and address contounded his infenors ; 
wud the delight he took in making others 
fear and admire him gave him an aver- 
Sion to the society of those whose knowe 
ledge exceeded his own; nor was he ever 
heard to acknowledge superiority in any 
man. Ele had no respect for the modesty 
of youth or sex, but would say the most 
discouraging, as well as grossest, things ; 
aud telt pleasure in proportion to the 
pain he gave. It was common with him 
to ask his pupils, why they did not rather 
think of becoming bricklayers than 
players. He was impatient of contra- 
diction to an extreme ; and when he tound 
fault, if the person attempted to answer, 
he stopped him without bearmg, by say- 
ing, * Ha, you have always a reason for 
being mm the wrong!” ‘This impatience 
carricd him still farther—it often ren. 
dered him exceedingly abusive. He 


| could pronounce the words, scoundrel, 


his visage by repeating his words. While | 


Macklin was drinking iis tea, they talked 
on indifferent subjects ; and, as Holcrott 


did not happen to differ with hin, but, | 


on the contrary, had opportunities of 


giving several things which confirmed his 
opinions, he was pleased to allow that he 
had the appearance of an ingenious young 
man. When his beverage was funished, 
he desired him to speak a speech out ot 
some play, which being dene, he re- 


fool, blockhead, famiharly, without the 
least annoyance to lis nervous system, 
ie indeed pretended to the strictest im- 
partiality, and, while his passions were 


-vaconcerned, often preserved it: but 


these were so extremely irritable, that 
the least opposition was construed into 
an unpardonable insult; and the want of 
immediate apprehension in- his pupils 
subjected them to the most galling con- 
tempt, which excited despair mstead of 


' emulation, Huis authonty was too severe 
a cChinate ter the tender plant of genins 


marked that he had never in his life heard | 


a young spouter speak naturaily, and 
therefore he was not surprised that Hol 


croft did not: but, as he secined tract- 


able, and willing to learn, if he would | 


ever to thrive in. His judgment was, 
however, in general sound, and his in- 
structious those of a master. ‘* In short,” 
says Mr. H. “if ZL may estimate the 
sensations of others by my own, those 
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despots who, as we are told, shoot their 
attendants for their diversion, are not 
regarded with more awe than Macklin 
was by his pupils and domestics.” Such 
is the conclusion of his severe, but appa- 
rently faithful, portrait of this singular 
character; and it will be seen in the 
sequel, that he had sufficient opportunity 
for rendering it accurate. ; 
Having finished their visit, Holcroft 
and his friend adjourned to the Black 
Lion, in Russell-street, which was at that 
time a place of resort for theatrical peo- 
ple. He here learnt that Mr, Foote was 
going to take a company to Edinburgh, 
after the close of the summer season. 
Being now anxious to secure himself an 
engagement, and the manner of Macklin 
having neither prejudiced him much in 
his favour, nor given him any certain 
hopes of success, he resolved to apply to 


Mr. Foote. Accordingly, making some | 


slight excuse to his companion, he hastened 
into Suffolk-street. 
He had the good fortune to find the 


manager at breakfast with a young maa, | 


whom he employed partly on the stage, 
and partly as an amannensis. ‘ Well,” 
said he, “ young gentleman, I gness your 
business by the sheepishness of your 
manner; you have got the theatrical ca- 
coethes, you have rubbed your shoulder 
against the scene: hey, is it not so?” 
Holcrott answered that it was. “ Well, 
and what great hero should you wish to 
personate? Hamlet, or Richard, or 
Othello, or whom?” Holcroft replied, that 
he distrusted his capacity for performing 
any that he had mentioned. ‘ Indeed,” 
said he, “ that’s a wonderful sign of 
grave. I have been teazed for these 


many vears by all the spouters in Lon- | ie 
ot i | George the Third! 


don, of which honourable fraternity f 





| 
| 


| 
: 





dare say you are a member; for Lean | 


perceive no stage varnish, none of your 
true strollnig brass lacker on your face.” 
—* No, indeed, sir.’—‘* I thought so. 
Well, si, 1 never saw a spouter before 
that did not want to surprise the town in 
Pierre, or Lothario, or some character 
that demands all the address and every 
requisite of a master in the art. Bat, 
come, give us a touch of your quality; a 
speech : 


here’s a youngster,” pointing to | 


his secretary, “ willroar Jather against | 
Pierre; let the loudest take both.” Ae- | 


cordingly, he held the book, and at it 
they feli: the sceue they chose was that 
ot the before-mentioned characters in 


** Venice Preserved.” Fora title while | 


alter they began, if seems that Holcroit 
took the huit Foote had Uirown out, and 
restrained his wrath: but this appeared 
80 insipid, and the ideas of rant and ex- 


his mind, that when Jaffer began to ex. 
alt his voice, he could no longer contain 
himself ; but, as Nic. Bottom says, they 
both reared so, that it would have done 
your heart good to hear them. Foote 
smiled, and, after enduring this vigorous 
attack upon his organs of bearing as long 
as he was able, interrupted them. 

Far trom discouraging our new begins 
ner, he told him, that, with respect to 
giving the meaning of the words, he 
spoke much more correctly than he had 
expected. “ But,” said he, * like other 
novices, you seem to imagine that all ex- 
cellence lies in the lungs: whereas such 
violent exertions should be used but very 
sparingly, and upon extraordinary occa- 
sions ; for (besides that these two gen- 
tiemen, instead of straining their throats, 
are supposed to be in common conver- 
sation) if an actor make no reserve of his 
powers, how is he to rise according to 
the tone of the passion?” He then read 
the scene they had rehearsed, and with 
so much propriety and ease, as well as 
force, that Holeroft was surprised, having 
hitherto sapposed the risible faculties to 
be the only ones over which he had any 
great power, 

Mr. Holcroft died on Thursday, the 
23rd of March, 1609, at the age of 63. 
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ANNALS OF THE REIGN OF KING 
GrorGE THE THIRD. By John Aikin, 
a. oh 

(Concluded from page 314.) 

WE proceed to lay before our read- 

ers a further selection from Dr. 

AIKIN’s ‘* Summary” of the stu- 

pendous events of the Reign of 

A variety of 

reflections crowd upon us, as we con- 

template the scenes and characters 
here exhibited: but we must refrain 
from giving expression either to our 
jndignation or our gratitude, our ad- 
miration or our contempt. In the 
breasts of all genuine patriots, male 
or female, the same sentiments will 
naturally arise from a retrospect of 
the same political events ; and we 
earnestly hope that the lessons of 


‘experience will not be altogether 


| 


fruitless. 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE LATE WAR. 
On March 8th, 1805, a message was 
brought to parliament trom the king, 
which was regarded as the immediate 


prelude to anew war. It communicated 
Ceilencvce were so strongly counected in 


the information that considerable mili- 
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tdty preparations were carrying on in 
the ports of France and Holland; and, 
although they were professedly direct- 
ed to colonial service, yet, as dis- 
cussions of great importance were now 
subsisting between his Majesty and the 
French government, the result of which 
was uncertain, it was thought expedient 
to adopt additional measures for the se- 
curity of these kingdoms. A correspond- 
ing address was unanimously voted, and 
a resolution afterwards passed for the 
addition of 10,000 seamen. Another 
message acquainted parliament with the 
king’s intention to call out the militia. 
Some succeeding wecks passed in a state 
of awful suspense, during which pavrlia- 
ment had adjourned for the Easter recess. 
After its re-assembling, a communica- 
tion was made to each house on May 
6th, that his Majesty had given orders 
to Lord Whitworth, his ambassador in 
France, that, if he could not, against a 
certain period, bring the negociations 
how pending to a close, he should imme- 
diately quit Paris; and that General 


Andreossi, the French ambassador, had | 


applied for a passport to return in ease 
of such an event. An adjournment hav- 
ing been voted in consequence, all re- 
maining doubts were terminated by a 
message trom his Majesty on May 16th, 
announcing the recall of the English and 
the departure of the French ambassadors, 
From the papers subsequently laid be- 
fore parliament, it appears that a corre- 
spondence had been long maintamed 
between the ministers of France and 
Great Britain, relative to various subjects 
of difference and complamt; which, on 
the part of France, were chiefly the 
delay in evacuating Malta and Alexan- 
dria by the English troops, the shelter 
and encouragement given in England to 
enemies of the French government, and 
the rancorous abuse of the first consul in 
the English newspapers. These were 
dwelt upon with great warmth in are- 
markable conversation held between Bo- 
naparte and Lord Whitworth in February, 
the relation of which torms one of the 
most curious of the communicated pa- 
pers. 

On the part of Great Britain, the sub- 
jects of complaint were stated at length 


in a declaration issued by the king on | 


May 18th. It begins by contrasting the 
liberal and friendly conduct displayed 
towards the subjects of France, imme- 
diately after the peace of Amiens, in 
respect to matters of law and commerce, 
with the severity and injustice practised 
towards the English: eounected with 
which is mentioned the circumstance of 
persous bewe sent trom krance to reside 
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in the British and Irish sea-ports in the 
character of consuls, when no commer. 
cial treaty existed, and whose conduct 
gave reason to suspect purposes of a 
dangerous kind. ‘The manifestations of 
an encroaching and grasping spirit by 
the French government since the peace 
are next adverted to; of which exaimples 
were given, by keeping up a French 
army in Holland contrary to the remon- 
strances of the Batavian government, by 
the violation of the independence of 
Switzerland, and by the annexations to 
France of Piedmont, Parma, aud Pla- 
centia, and the isle of Elba. Notice is 
then taken of the principle advanced by 
the French governnent, that Great Bri- 
tain had no right to intertere with the 
proceedings of France in any point 
which did not form a part of the stipula- 
tions in the treaty of Amiens ; and argu- 
ments are adduced to prove the incom. 
patibility of such a principle with the 
spirit of treaties in general, and the 
national law of Europe. ‘The particular 
circumstances under which the island 
and order of Maita had lain since the 
peace, are next entered into at length ; 
and it is contended that the conduct of 
the goveruments of France and Spain, 
in destroying the independence of the 
order, has been the cause of the non- 
execution of that article in the treaty 
which stipulates the evacuation of Malta 
by the British; mot to add, that the in- 
dications since given by the French 
government of a design to violate those 
articles which stipulate for the integrity 
and independence of the Turkish empire 
and of the Ionian isles, would of. them- 
selves justify the retention of Malta, 
without some other security against its 
projects, Some indignities offered to 
this country by the first consul and his 
ministers are then mentioned,—one of 
Which was the afhrmation of the former, 
in an address to the legislative body, 
‘that Great Britain cannot singly con- 
tend with the power of France ;” an as- 
sertion regarded as an iusult and defi- 


i ance, and contra.icted by the event of 





| 
| 
| 


many wars, ‘Lhe paper concludes with 
declaring that, notwithstanding all the 
changes which have taken place since 
the peace, and the extension of the 
power of France in repugnance to the 
spirit of the treaty, his Majesty is ready 
to concur, even now, in an arrangement 
by which satisfaction shall be given to 
him for the indignities offered to his 
crown and people, and security against 
further encroachinents on the part of 
Irance, 

An order of council was published on 
the 17th, directing that reprisals be 
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granted against the ships, goods, and 
subjecis of the French republic; and a 
proclamation was issued for an embargo 
on aliships in the British ports belongmg 
to the French and Batavian republics, 
to any Countries occupied by the French 
arins. 

The important topic of the renewal of 
war, and of the conduct of munisters 
during the whole nevociation, was brought 
before both houses of parliament on May 
2Sd, by motions for an addiess to the 
King in answer to the messave. On this 
vccasion, doubts were expressed by sume 
members of the justice, and by others of 
the expediency, of going to war, at least 
without further attempts at conciliation ; 
but the general opinion went strongly to 
concur in the sentunents of the royal 
declaration, and to agree in the propriety 
of asserting at all hazards the rights of 
the nation, and of resisting the domi- 
neering and encroaching spirit of France, 
fn the house of lords, an amendment 
moved by Lord King, for the omission of 
those expressions in the address which 


or 


decidedly imputed to France the guilt of 


breaking treaties, was negatived by the 
Vast majority of 142 t0 10. Ta the house 
of commons, Mr. Grey moved an amend 
ment to the address, which, while it 
assured his Majesty of thew support in 


the war, expressed a disapprobation of 


the conduct of the ministers. ‘This was 
rejected by 398 against o7. On the fol- 
lowing day a message irom the king in- 
formed parliament that he had judged it 
necessary, for the security of the king. 
dom, to call out the supplementary 
militia, 

The ouly remaining effort to avert an 
extremity which, even by those who 
thought it inevitable, was regarded as 
pregnant with burden aud peril, was a 
motion by Mr. Fox, on the 270), for an 
address to his Majesty, advisuig his ac- 
ceptance of the proflered mediation of 
the Emperor of Russta. ‘Vis motion, 
after some debate, he consented to with- 
draw; on a declaration fiom Lord 
Hawkesbury, that the goverument would 
be ready to aceept the mediation ot 
Russia, but that in the mean time they 
could not suspend in any degicce the re- 
quisite cxcriions for pursuing the war. 

In isk. 
CORONATION OF BONAPARTE, 

The grand ceremony of the coronation 
of the kmperor and Empress of France 
took place at Paris on November itis, 
ised, With all the magmihicent pageaniry 
that ingemmous adulation could devise. 
‘Phat part of the ceremonial which most 
forcibly displayed the power and mila. 
ence Which Bonaparte had atluimed, way 





the placing of the crown on his head bg - 


the hands of the pope, who came frou 
Kome to perform this office. His holi- 
uess, before he departed, made an address 
to the cousistory, in which he said, “* Our 
dearest son in Christ, Napoleon, Emperor 
of the French, who has so well deserved 
of the Catholic religion for what he has 
done, has signified to us his strong desire 
to be anointed with the holy unection, and 
to receive the imperial crown from tis, to 
the end that the solemn rites which are 
to place him in the highest rank shail be 
strongly impressed with the character of 
religion, and call down move efjectnally 
the benediction of heaven.” ‘This desire 
inust madeed have been signified in very 
cogent terms, to have induced the head 
of the Catholic church to perform an 
othce so rejaignant to the relation in 
which he stood to all the sovereigns ac- 
knowledging his authority, and to the 
Bourbon princes in particular, Ov De- 
cember 2oth, a session of the legistative 
body was opened by the administration 
of an oath to each member separately, im 
presence of Napoleon seated on his 
throne in imperial state, the terms of 
which were, * b swear obedience to the 
constitutions of the empire, and fidelity 
to the emperor;” and the year closed 
with as quiet a submission of the whole 
French nation to their new sovereign, as 
if he had been the uaquestioned successor 
of an ancient dynasty. 
In 1800. 

IMPEACHMENT OF LORD MELVILLE. 

In April, 1005, the attention of the 
public was strongly excited to a charge 
against Lord Melville, tiist lord of the 
\dmiralty, resulting from the tenth re- 
port of the commiussioncis of maval en- 
quiry. Lt was brought betore the house 
of commons by Mr. Whitbread, who, 
utter referrmg to the act mi 1785 bor re- 
culating the departuent of Ueasurer of 
the navy, of which Lord Melville, then 
vecupyiny that post, was himself the sup» 
porter, avd which advanced the salary 
of ithe place trom goood to 4000d, in Leu 
of all cmolumenuts which nought betore 
have been derived thom the puviic money 
mm the treasurer’s hauds, stated three 
heads of charge bearmg upon him, These 
were, bis applying the money of the 
public to other uses than those of the 


/oaval departinent; bis conniving at a 


system: of peculation m= an individual 
(Mr. Trotter), for whose conduct he was 
responsible; and nis having been a par- 
licipator in that peculation, He con- 
cluded a speech in’ which the particnar 
circumstances of the case were laid open, 
by moving a lumber of resolutions 
tuuudcd upon it. 
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Mr. Pitt, after observing that there 
was nothing in the report of the commis 
sioners which imphed that any misciiet 
had arisen to the public from the circum- 
stances complained of, objected to the 
method of proceeding now proposed, 
and thought the best course to be pur- 
sued would be referring the report toa 
select committee. In consequence, he 
made a motion for an amendment to that 
purpose, which he afterwards changed, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Fox, for a mo- 
tion for the previous question, After a 
continuation of the debate, the house 
divided, and there appeared for Mr. 
Whitbread’s motion £16, against it 216; 
when the speaker gave his casting-vote 
in itsfavour. Mr. Whitbread then moved 
an address to the king, requesting him 
to remove Lord Melville from his coun- 
sels and person for ever; but, at the 
desire of Mr. Pitt, he agreed to postpone 
the motion to a future day. When that 
day arrived, the house was informed that 
Lord Melville had resigned his office of 
first lord of the admiralty, and also that 
Mr. ‘Trotter had been dismissed from 
that of paymaster to the navy. It being 


sugyested that there was a possibility of 


Lord Melville’s restoration, Mr. Pitt said 
that he had no hesitation in declaring 
that all idea of the noble lord’s return to 
power was completely annihilated. The 
debate at that time terminated im an 
unanimous vote that the resolutions of 
the former night be laid before his Ma- 
jesty by the whole house. Jt was atter- 
wards announced, that Lord Melville's 
name had been erased from the list of the 
privy council. 

After various other proceedings, his 
Jordship requested to be heard at the bar 
of the house of commons respecting the 
matter contained in the report of the 
commissioners. On this occasion, he ac- 
knowledged having appropriated — the 
public money entrusted to him, to other 
public purposes, but solenmly demed 
having derived any private benefit there- 
from, or participated in the profits made 
by Mr. Trotter; he confessed, however, 
that he had applied the sum of 10,0001, 
in a way which he conld not reveal con- 
sistently with private honour and public 
duty. When he had withdrawn, Mr. 
Whitbread made a motion tor his im- 
peachment, which was negatived by a 
majority of 272 to 195, and an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Bond tor a criminal! 
prosecution passed by the small majority 
of 238 to 229, ‘The friends of Lord 
Melville, however, soon after finding 
reason to prefer an inpeachmeut, a mo- 
tion for that purpose was made by Mr. 
Leycester, which, after Mr, Fox's mo- 
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tion for the previous question had been 
negatived, was carried without a divi- 
sion. Mir. Whitbread accordingly, ac- 
compamed by a great number ot meme 
bers, on June %6th, impeached Lord 
Melville, in the name of the commons of 
Great Bniain, of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, at the bar of the house of 
lords, 

‘The trial of Lord Melville on his im- 
peachment by the commons was a cir. 
cumstance of cousiderable interest in the 
domestic transactions of the year. It 
commenced in) Westminster Hall on 
April 29th, betore the lords, the members 
of the house of commons being present 
i a committee of the whole house. The 
articles of the charge were ten in num- 
ber, but in substance were reducible to 
three: 1, ‘That, as treasurer of the navy, 
he had applied divers sums of public 
money to his private use and profit: 2, 
That he trad permitted his paymaster, 
frotter, to take large sums of money 
from the Bank of England, issued to it 
on account of the treasurer of the navy, 
and place it in his own name with his 
private banker: 3. That he hod permit- 
ted Trotter to apply the money so ab- 
stracted to purposes of private emolnu- 
ment, and had himself derived profit 
theretrom. The trial was conducted with 
unusual dispatch for a proceeding of that 
nature; the evidence and arguments on 
both sides being closed on May 17th, and 
sentence being pronounced on June 12th, 
The result was, that by a majority his 
lordship was declared not guilty upon 
every one of the ten articles; but in four 
of them the majority for his acquittal was 
considerably less than double the number 
of those who gave a contrary judgment, 
The whole number of peers voting was 
10. 

In 1806. 
DEATH OF MR, PITT. 

This eminent statesman (Mr. Pitt) ex- 
pired on January 25d, 1606, in the 47th 
year of his age, after having conducted 
the government of this kingdom tor a 
longer period, and with greater power 
and populanty, than perhaps any other 
minster. He had the misfortune, how- 
ever, of leaving his country, which he 
had brought safely through much internal 
trouble, deeply volved in difficulty and 
danger trom toveign war, and loaded with 
burdeus which put an end to all the 
cheering bopes of relief, consequent upon 
those financial projects on which his 
carly reputation was chiefly founded, 
His character, however, still stood so 
high with a large party of friends and 
admirers, that, to lamentation for his loss, 
the care unmediately succeeded of pay- 
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ing public honours to his memory. Mr. 
Lascelles moved, in the house of com- 
mons, an address to his Majesty, that he 
would give directions tor Mr. Pitt's in- 
terment in Westminster Abbey, and the 
erection of a monument to his honour at 
the public expence. ‘The motion was 
cag i supported by several mem- 

ers, who pronounced splendid euloyies 
on the services he had rendered to his 
country. It was opposed by others, who 
had a different opinion of his merits; and 
Mr. Windham, in particular, objected to 
the epithet of “excellent statesman” 
given to the deceased in the proposed 
address. The motion was, however, car- 
ried by 258 votes to 89. A motion soon 
after, by Mr. Cartwright, for the grant 
of a sum of 40,0001. for the payment of 
his debts (for no minister had ever less 
attended tohis own pecumiary cmolument) 
passed without opposition. A motion in 
the common council of London for a 
monument to his memory in Guildhall, 
was carried by no greater majority than 
77 to 71. 


DEATH OF MR. FOX. 


Of the remaining domestic events, the 
most important was the death of Mr. 
Fox, who was carried off by a dropsy on 
the 7th of September, leaving his country 
deprived, in the course of one year, of 
the two statesmen who stood highest in 
reputation, not only with their respective 
parties, but with the nation at large. 
Their career had indeed been extremely 
different ; one having passed his political 
lite almost entirely in the seat of power, 
and the other in the ranks of opposition, 
Their talents and principles also greatly 
differed ; but both acted distinguished 
parts in the events of their time, and 
have secured a place among the most 
memorable characters in British history. 
Though the loss of Mr. Fox was a severe 
dlow to the ministry of which he was the 
sonl, vet it produced no other immediate 
pohtical alteration than some change of 
posts among the existing members of 
administration. Lord Howick was his 
snecessor as secretary in the foreign de- 
partment, Mr. Grenville became first 
lord of the admiralty, Mr. Tierney pre- 
sident of the board of controul, Lord 
Sidmouth president of the council, and 
Lord Holland lord privy seal. The un- 
expected measure of a dissolution of par- 
liament, after so short a duration, was 
doubtless intended as an appeal te the 
nation for the support of a ministry which 
was understood to possess little court 
favour. Upon the whole, the experiment 
Wus not attended with much success. 


In 1809. 
THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 

An expedition of much greater moment 
occupied the attention of the British 
ministry during the summer of 13809, and 
was long the object to which the national 
expectations were principally directed. 
From the beginning of May, preparations 
were made for fitting out the greatest 
armament that for a long period had 
‘issued trom the ports of this island; and 
| towards the end of July an army of 
140,000 men was collected, to be assisted 
| by a fleet of 39 sail of the line, and 36 
frigates, besides numerous gun-boats, 
bomb-vessels, and small craft. ‘The chief 
command of the army was entrust d to 
the Earl of Chatham, a nobleman bear- 
ing, indeed, a name highly illustrious in 
the political world, but who had never 
obtained personal distinction in a military 
capacity. The naval force was placed 
under the direction of Sir Richard 
Strachan, ‘The principal object of this 
expedition was to gain possession of the 
islands commanding the entrance of the 
Scheldt, and especially the port of Flush- 
ing, and to destroy the French men of 
war in that river, with the dock-yards 
and arsenals, on which great labour had 
been bestowed, as an cssential part of 
Napoleon’s project for contending on 
equal terms with the navy of England. 
The armament set sail on July 28th, and 
on the ist of Angust invested Flushing. 
A dreadful cannonade and bombardment 
commenced on the 13th, which on the 
15th produced from the commander of 
the garrison, General Monnet, a request 
for a suspension of arms. It was fols 
lowed by a surrender, which yielded near 
6000 men prisoners of war. Durmg the 
siege of this place a great number of 
troops, from the Belgtc and nearest 
French provinces, was assembled for 
the defence of Antwerp; so that an at- 
‘tack upon that important place, and the 
| tlect lying under its fortifications, what- 
| ever might have been its success at the 
commencement of the enterprize, was 
now thought too unpromising to be ha- 
zarded ; and, although possession had 
been obtained of the islands of Walcheren 
and South Beveland, the forts higher up 
on the Scheldt had been put into such a 
state that an atteinpt to pass them by the 
meu of war would probably have been 
attended with great loss. The troops 
were likewise becoming very sickly from 
their position in these low and marshy 
tracts, in the most unhealthy season of 
the year. From these considerations, 
Lord Chatham was induced to depart for 
| England, on September 14th, with the 
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greatest part of his army; the remainder 
were left to keep possession of Walche- 
ren, for the purpose of blocking up the 
Scheldt, and affording an inlet for the 
British commerce into Holland, where 
the people were well disposed to admit 
colonial and other commodities. ‘To the 
troops, however, this determiuation was 
extremely fatal. Numbers died on the 
spot, and many more brought back chro- 
nic diseases, which long rendered the 
very name of the Walcheren-fever a 
subject of terror. The opinions of the 
ministry relative to the keeping or aban- 
doning this pestiferous spot, were ina 


state of fluctuation. In the middle of 


September a requisition was made for a 
number of the peasantry of the island to 
repair and strengthen the fortitications 
of Flushing; and, near the end of Oc- 
tober, a hundred artificers arrived from 
England with brick and lime. ‘Towards 
the middie of November the demolition 
of the works and basou for shipping was 
begun, and on December 23d Waleleren 
was cumpletely evacuated by the relics 
of the British army, nearly one half of 
which was either dead or on the sick-list. 
Thus termmated an expedition, which, 
aiter a prodigious expence, totally dis- 
appointed the public hopes, aud afiorded 


a subject of mockery to the ciicmies of 


the nation. 
In 1812. 
ASSASSINATION OF MR. PERCEVAL, 
The admimistration now proceeded un- 


changed, and without any symptom of 
want of stability, til it was deprived of 


its leader by a most tragical and extra- 
ordinary incident. As Mr. Perceval, on 
May tith, 161%, was entering the lobby 
of the house of commons, abovt five in 
the evening, a person of the name of 
dellingham fired a pistol at him, the bali 
ot which entered lis lett breast, and 
pierced his heart. He staggered, tell, 
and in a shot time expired, Nothing 
could surpass the consternation in beth 
houses at this catastrophe, the first idea 
apparently bemg that of a conspiracy 
avast the members of adintuistration to 
wn unknown eatent. Jt was, however, 
soon discovered that the acti was merely 
In revenge of a supposed private injury, 
Sellingham having, ma commercial visit 
to Russia, undergone losses for which he 
tancied the English covernmentwas bound 
to procure him redress, their refusal to 
take any cognizance of his case made 
such an impression on his mind, constr 
tutionally disposed to dark melancholy, 
that he resolved to make a saciifice of 
some conspicuous member of the govern 
ment which had neglected him. The 
general regard entertained tor Mr, Per- 
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ceval’s character as a man, even by those 
who widely disagreed with him in poli- 
tical opinions, was testified by an ample 
provision unanimously voted for his widow 
andftamily. His particular friends broke 
throngh this unanimity by the proposal 
of turther honours to his memory and 
donations to his family, which were op- 
posed, but carried, The assassin paid 
with his life a deed of atrocity which 
would bave been a national stain, had it 
not evidently resulted froma degree of 
inental distemperature, 
CUNFLAGRATION OF MOSCOW, 

The particulars of this memorable 
campaign will always constitute a very 
interesting part of military history, but a 
few leading incidents only can find place 
in thissummary., ‘The Russian plan was 
that of gradual retreat before the inva- 
ders, making a stand only in tavourable 
positions, and trusting to the increasing 
difficulties of advance, and the incle- 
mencies of the seasons, to stop their 
career, and reverse their respective situ- 
ations. The Emperor of Austria at this 
time recalled lus ambassador from Pe- 
tersburgh, and sent his quota to act with 
the French, On the other hand, Russia 
acquired anew and zealous, though re- 
mote, ally in England, who tormed a 
treaty of friendship and reciprocal de- 
fence with her, and a similar one with 
Sweden. In proportion to the advance ot 
the French into the Russian territories, 
was the resistance they experienced ; and 
several bloody actions were tought, but 
with no decisive effect. The flist great 
stand was made at the city of Smoleu-ko, 
in the direct road to Moscow. On Au- 
gust 16th the heights above this place 
were possessed by the French army, and 
Napolcon in person made the dispositions 
for an attack on the Russiaus, who were 
posted in great foree for its defence. A 


dreadtul contlagration broke out in the 
city on the 17th, which obliged the Rus- 
-ians to abandon it and retive across the 
Dnieper. ‘The French entered, and, 
crossing the river, made an attack on the 
Russian rearguard, which broenght ona 
considerable action, terminating tu the 
unmolested retreat of the Russiaus, 
Moscow was now the great objcct to 
be contended for, and the Russian main 
army took a strong position to cover if, 
near the village of Moskwa. Here they 
were attached on September 7th, and 
the whole army on each side, of 120 01 
150,000 men, engaged from morning to 
night ina most sanguinary and obstinate 
ombat. Lhe result of tis battle, which 
named by the Russians that ot Boro- 
linda, was a victory claumed by cach 
but, whilst Te Deum was singing 
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at Petersburgh, the French, with only a 

fittle skirmishing, entered Moscow on the 
14th. Of the capture and destruction of 
this great capital very different accounts 
were given at the time ; but it seems now 
well ascertained that, with the view of 
depriving the Frene h of a place for 
Wwinter-quarters in the heart of Russia, 
the governor of Moscow had cansed the 
city to be set on fire in many parts, 
which occasioned a conflagration so ex- 
tensive, that, after it had raged several 
days, not more than a tenth of the build- 
ings remained unconsumed. This event 
was evidently a severe disappointment 
to the French emperor, who continued a 
considerable time in the ruined city, as 
if it had still been his intention to retain 
it; but, at length, the unshaken resolu- 
tion of the Russians to persist in their 
system of making all sacrifices rather 
than submit to a conqueror; the assem- 
blage of fresh bodies of their troops 
round Moscow; and the approach of 
inclement seasons; reminded him of the 
inutility and danger of prolonging his 
stay. His return was accelerated by a 
defeat given to Marat, who was bringing 
a reinforcement from Smolensko; on the 
day after which, October 19th, Napoleon 
guitted Moscow, The retreating French 
were closely pressed upon by an exas- 
perated foe, and, what was ‘still more 
terrible, by a Russian winter, which set 
in with deep snow. Their sufferings were 
extreme, and their losses of every kind 
were prodigious, Horses died in such 
numbers, that the greatest part of the 
arfillery was left behind, and the cavalry 


was nearly dismounted ; whole bodies of 


men, disabled by cold ‘and hunger, sur- 
acndered without resistance to the pur- 
suers; and every thing wore the appear- 
ance of dismay and disaster. At length 
the army re: iched Wilna, whence, on 
December Sth, Napoleon procecded ina 
rapid journey to Paris. During his ab- 
gence, a conspiracy against his power had 
taken place in the capital, of which three 
ex-generals of the republican party were 
the leaders, but it had been readily sup- 
pressed. He was, however, probably 
anxious about his reception after the 
losses of which he was the occasion; but 
such was the impression his past glories 
had made npon the public mind, that all 
the accustomed demonstrations of at- 
tachment and revcrence attended his re- 
appearance, 

The retreating army soon broke up 
from Wilna, leaving behind a great num- 
ber of cannon and large magazines; and 
on December 12th Marshal Kutusott 
established his head-quarters in that city. 
‘Ale pursuit was eagerly continued by 





the Russians, and few days occurred ia 
which the fugitives did not experience 
some disaster, Their total losses by 
capture, up to December @6th, were 
stated in the Russian accounts at 41 ge- 
nerals, 1298 officers, 167,510 non-com- 
missioned and privates, and 1131 pieces 
of cannon, 
a 


TraAvets OF Att Bey. Written by 
Himself. 


[Concluded from page 522.] 
HAVING, in a former number, exe 
plained to our fair readers the extras 
ordinary history of this celebrated 
traveller, our editorial duty on the 
present occasion may be dispatched 
as briefly as that of a master of the 
ceremonies, by merely announcing 
the second appearance in your Ca- 
BINET, Ladies, of ALI Bey. 


DESCRIPTION OF MECCA, 


The holy city of Mecca, the capital of 
Hedjaz, or tlle Arabia Deserta of the 
ancient geographers, the centre of the 
Mussulman religion, in consequence of 
the temple which Abraham raised to the 
Supreme Being, is the object of the af- 
fections of all true believers. A great 
number of observations of the passing 
of the sun through the meridian, which I 
made, proved the latitude of Mecea to 
be 21° 28’ 9” N.; and several others of 
the lunary distances proved the longitude 
to be 37° 54’ 45” EF. trom the observatory 
of Paris. The house in which I lived, 
and npon the flat roof of which 1 made 
my observations, was situated almost in 
the middle of the city, at about 530 feet 
distance to the north from the Kaaba, 
Having observed several azimuths, my 
magnetical declination was 9° 435’ 5¢” W. 

‘The city of Mecca, called Mekka in 
Arabic, is situated in a very narrow 
valley, the mean breadth of which moy 
be abont 155 toises, that winds irregue 
laily between mountains from the norths 
east to the south-west; so that the city, 
which tollows the windings of the valley, 
is quite irregular; and the houses bemg 
also built upon the sides of the moun- 
tains, render the plan of it still more so, 
which is represented in plate LXIL. 
where all the principal streets are de- 
scribed ; but there are some little streets 
omitted, as I had not time to incinde 
them. I much wished to have taken as 
complete a view of Mecea as € did of 
Alexandria; butit was impossible to find 
a proper point of view, because the eity, 
being coplacd between the mouutaius,, 
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allewed me to discover only a few houses, 
if I went out at one end of it; and, if T 
went out at the sides, I found myself 
upon the side of the mountains, from 
whence [ could perceive nothing but an 
frregular surface of flat roofs, without 
any perspective. I therefore found my- 
self obliged to abandon the idea. ‘The 
view of Mecca, which is to be seen in the 
* Picture of the Ottoman Empire, by 
Mr. Ohsson,” might have had its merits 


when the city occupied but half the | 


valley, but it is no longer like that city. 
The tine fountain in Mr, Ohsson's draw. 
ing no longer exists. The only water 
to be found at present is that of the 
wells, 

I shall not speak of the celebrated 
temple, because the plan and _ profile 
which 1 have given of it prove the inac- 
curacy of the engravings in the * Otto- 
man Empire.” It would have been very 
easy for me to have given an incorrect 
view of Mecca; but, as I wished abso- 
Jutely to be as exact in my drawings as I 
endeavour to be in my notes, [ would not 
attempt it; for it would only have been 
a picture of imagination, as any general 
view of this city must be. In short, it 
may be considered as an assemblage of 
a great number of houses grouped to the 
north of the temple, prolonging them. 
selves in the form of a crescent from the 
N.E. to the 8. W. by S.; it covers a 
line of 900 toises in length, and 266 in 





breadth at its centre, which extends from | 


east to west. The principal streets are 
regular enough; they may even be called 
handsome, on account of the pretty fronts 
of the houses. They are sanded, level, 
and very convenient. I had been so 
long accustomed to live in the indifferent 
towns of Africa, that I was quite sur- 
yrised at the fine appearance of the 
Laiidines of Mecca, 


J think they approach the Indian or | 


Persian taste, which introduced itself 
during the time of the siege by the Ca- 





liph of Bagdad. ‘They have two rows of | 


windows, as at Cyprus, with balconies 
covered with blinds, There are even 
several large windows, quite open, as in 
Europe; but the greater number are 
covered by a species of curtam, like a 
Venetian blind, made of palm tree. 
They are extremely hght, and screen the 
apartments from the sun without inter- 
rupting the passage of the air. They 
fold up at pleasure at the upper part, 
exactly like the former, 

The housesare solidly built with stone ; 
Ahey are three aud four stories high, and 
e\en more sometimes. The tronts are 
ornamented with bases, mouldings, and 
*painungs, which give Uew a very grace- 
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fulappearance, It is very rare to find a 
door that has not a base with steps, and 
small seats on both sides. ‘The blinds of 
the balconies are not very close, and 
holes are cut besides in different parts of 
them. 

The roofs form terraces, surrounded 
by a wall about seven feet high, open at 
certain spaces, which are occupied by a 
railing formed of red and white bricks 
formed horizontally and symmetrically, 
leaving holes for the circulation of the 
air; and, at the same time that they cone 
tribute to the ornaments of the front, 
they screen the women trom being seen 
when they are upon the terraces. 

All the staircases that I saw were nare 
row, dark, and steep, The rooms are 
well proportioned, long, broad, and 
lofty, and have, besides the large win- 
dows and balconies, a second row of 
smaller windows, ‘They have also a shelf 
all round, as at Alexandria, which serves 
to place various things upon, 

The beauty of the houses may be con- 
sidered as the remains of the ancient 
splendour of Meeca. Every inhabitant 
has an isterest in preserving his dwell-~ 
ing, to invite and excite the pilgrims to 
lodge with him; because it is one of his 
principal resources, on account of the 
terms demanded, and other additional 
benefits, 

There is no open place or square at 
Mecca, because the irregularity of the 
ground and the want of space would 


/not permit it. ‘The public markets are 


held in the principal streets ; and it may 
be said that the great street in the centre 
is a cont.nued market from one end of 
the city to the other. ‘The dealers ree 
pose their goods, &c. in slight sheds, 
bnilt with stichs and mats, or under large 
umberellas supported by three SLICKS, 
which meet in the centre. 

FEMALE INHABITANTS OF MECCA, 

The women enjoy more fiberty at 
Mecea than in any other Mussuiman 
city. Perhaps the great concourse of 
Strangers who arrived when the city was 


|i its greatest opulence, contributed to 
| change their manners; and ther misery 





and natural dullness have tended to 
plunge theo into an almost total indiffe- 
rence inthis respect, [tis an mdubitable 
fect, that opulence and poverty are ex- 
tremes equally Opposite to the preserva. 
tion of manners, The women cover 
their faces, as in Egypt, with a piece of 
cloth, in which there are two holes worked 
for the eyes, which are so large that half 
their face may be seen; and a few shew 
nearly the whole. ‘They all wear a sort 
of cloak, made of biue and wihnte striped 
linen, as at Alexandria, which is put oa 
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with much grace; but, when a sight of 
their faces is obtained, the illusion is 
soon dispelled, for they are in general 
very ugly, with lemon-colonred com- 
plexions, like the men, ‘Their faces and 
their hands, which are daubed all over 
with black, blue, and yellow, present a 
frightful picture to strangers; but enstom 
has made them consider this painting as 
a sign of beauty. I saw some who had 
aring passed throngh the cartilage of 
the nose, which hung down upon their 
upper lip. Their freedom is such, in 
comparison with Mussulman manners in 
general, that I may almost call it effron- 
tery. I saw several of those that lived 
in the neighbouring houses present them- 
selves continually at the windows, and 
some of them entirely undressed. A lady, 
who occupied the upper story of the 
house in which I lived, used to make me 
a thousand courtesies and compliments, 
with her face completely uncovered, 
every time I went upon the terrace to 
make my astronomical observations ; and 
I began to suspect that the women them- 
selves might perhaps be a branch of the 
speculation of their poor husbands. 

All the women I saw had a great deal 
of grace, and very fine eyes; but their 
hollow cheeks, painted of a greenish 
yellow, gave them the appearance of 
having the jaundice. ‘Their noses are 
regular, but they have large mouths. 
They speak very well, and express them- 
selves with great feclmg. They engrave 
indelible drawings upon their skin, and 
stain their eye-lids black, their teeth 
yellow, and their lips, feet, and hands of 
a red-tile colour, like the Egyptians, and 
with the same materials. 

Their dress consists of an immense 
pantaloon, that descends into their slip- 
pers, or half boots, of yellow leather, 
und is compesed of Indian striped cot- 
ton. ‘The poorer sort wear that of blue 
cloth. They liave, besides, a shift of a 
size and form the most extravagant; i 
is composed of two square cloths, sis 
tcet long and tive broad, which are united 
at the upper part, except an openmyg in 
the amddle to pass the head through. 
The jower corticrs are cut cut about 
seven inches, like the segment of a cir- 
cle; so that wiat was before an angle 
becomes an hollow slope: these slones 
are both sewed, but the lower part and 
the sides remain open from tep to bot- 
tom. ‘The mech wear these shitts made cf 
slight striped stik tissue, as fie as gauze, 
which comes fiom Ecypt, and gather 
them in plaitson each side upen the shen’- 
eors, binding them round the waist with 
# belt. Above these they wear a catian 
ef India cottun, IT never saw them wear 


} 
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any other ornament upon the head than 
a handkerchief; but they put rings and 
bracelets upon their hands, arms, legs, 
and feet, like the women in the other 
Mussulman countries. 

DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem, known by the Mussulmen 
under the name of El Kods, or the Hoiy, 
and by that of El Kods-e-Scherit, is si- 
tuated, according to the French tables, 
under 51°46 3%” of north latitude, and 
33° longitude east of the observatory of 
Paris. I was unable to make any a‘tro- 
nomical observation, having left my tn- 
struments in Egypt. The form of Je- | 
rusalem, though irregular, is not so much 
so as that of Mecca; and, if El Kabaa, 
or the citadel, which is situated at the 
west end of the city, be excluded, the 
Walls assume pretty nearly the form of a 
square. 

The city, being built at the southern 
side of the upper plain of a mountain, 4 
inclining a little towards the south-east, 
is surrounded by precipices bounded by 
walls on the south-east, east, and west 
sides ; having only a small level towards 
the south, which leads to the sepulchre 
of David; and a larger one to the north, 
which forms the summit of the mountain, 
over which is the road to Jaffa. 

‘The streets of Jerusalem are tolerably 
regular, straight, and well paved, several 
having foot-paths, but they are narrow, 
dull, and almost all are more or less on 
the descent; the houses are generally 
two or three stories high, with few win- 
dows, and extremely small doors. The 
fronts are quite plain, simply constructed 
of stone, without the least ornament; so 
that, in walking the streets, one might 
fancy oneself in the galleries or corridors 
of a vast prison. In short, they exem- 
plify the truth of the descriptions of j 
Jeremiah, What a contrast to the fine 
streets of Mecea, which are so ornas 
mented and so gav! I never expected 
to tind this disadvantage in a city inha- 
bited for so many ages by Christians ; 
but ** Facta est quasi yidua, domina 
eentium,”’ 

The buildings are in general well con- 
structed of fine stone; but, by a singular 
whim, all the deors are so small, that it 
is conmontly requisite to bend the body 
nearly double to be able to entcr them, 

Some houses have small gardens; anda 

tihng worth remarking is, that there is 

no considerable vacant space in the city; 

so that Jerusalem, which ocenpies amuch 

less extent ef ground than Mecca, con- 
tains, aecording to my information, 
nearly SO,000 souls, without Including 
ihe pepulation of some spiall suburve 
without ihe city. 











T did not observe at Jerusalem any 
Square, properiy so called; the shops 
and markets are in the public streets, as 
at Mecca. Provisions are abundant, 
and very cheap: for example—half a 
dozen fowls may be had for a Spanish 
piastre. The bread commonly eaten isa 
sort of bad cake, but there is some very 
good bread tu be had; good vegetables, 
herbs, and fruits, are in abundance, 
though they are all produced rather late 
in the season. ‘The meat is of an excel- 
lent quality. As to water, the inhabit- 
ants are obliged to drink the rain-water, 
which is preserved in the cisterns of the 
haram and of the private houses. The 
spring, which is at the bottom of the 
Torrent of Cedron, is used for watering 
the cattle and for irrigation; but the 
inhabitants have also recourse to it for 
domestic uses, when the scarcity of rain 
causes the cisterns to be empty. 

This capital forms a kind of centre 
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between Arabia, Egypt, and Syria, and | 
° ‘ ts Oe : - — 
IS a point of re-union tor the Arabs of | 


those three countries, who vo to Jern- 
salem to carry ou their commerce of 


commerce in Palestine consists in the 
exportation of oil; but, on the other 
hand, rice, which is the chief articie of 
the food of the inhabitants, cannot be 
cultivated in the country, on account of 
the scarcity of water. They ave obliged 
to import it from Egypt, and this impor- 
tation countervails the advantages of the 
exportation of the oils. 

The weights, measures, and money, 
are the same as those of Turkey. ‘The 
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but it is remarkable that I did not see a 
single lock or key of iron. 

As is the case with Mecca, so in Jeru- 
salem the sciences have entirely disap- 
peared. There existed formerly large 
schools belonging to the haram; but 
there are hardly any traces of them left. 
There are at present only a few small 
schools, where children of every form or 
worship learn to write and read the code 
of their respective religion. The grossest 
ignorance prevails even among persons 
of high rank, who seem on the first in- 


' terview to have received a distinguished 


education, ‘The Arabic language is ge- 
nerally spoken at Jerusalem, and the 
Turkish is much used; but the Arabic 
spoken here differs a little from that of 
Arabia in the pronunciation, which par- 
takes too much of the Turkish accent. 

It is asserted that there are more than 
7000 Mussulmen at Jerusalem, 2000 of 
whom are able to bear arms; and more 
than 20,000 Christians of different rites— 
Maronites, united Greeks, schismatic 


| Greeks, Roman or Latin Catholics, Ar- 


| menians, &c.; but there are few Jews, 
exchange. The principal branch of | 


This multitude of individuals of different 
religions treat each other as schismatics 
and infidels ; each rite firmly believing 
that it alone possesses the true light of 
heaven, and an exclusive right to para- 


_dise, its votaries very charitably send to 
| hell the rest of mankind who do not be- 


lieve as they do. The Christians and 


| Jews wear, as a mark of distinction, a 


Spanish piastre is worth four and a half | 


Turkish piastres, or 180 paras. Horses 


bnt there is a great number of mules, 
small indeed in shape, but very service- 


able. ‘The asses are small, like those of 


Arabia aud Egypt, but not so good. 
There are but few camels. 

There is a great diversity of costume, 
every body adopting that which he likes 
best, whether Arab, Syrian, or ‘Turk ; 
but the lower order of people generally 
wear a robe, or shirt, of white and black, 
or brown broad striped stuff, as in Ara- 
bia; and persons in easy circumstances, 
those emploved about the temple, &c. 
wear the ‘Turkish costume, with the 
kaouk,, or Ingh turban. ‘The women 
rover themselves with a large white 
Cloak, er veil. 

The arts, though little advanced, are 
however more so than at Mecca, 1 saw 
some works well finished. ‘They make 
very handseme yellow slippers. There 
are several weaving looms in employ ; 


blue turban, although some few vary the 
colour. ‘The villagers and shepherds 
wear theirs white, or striped like the 
Mussulmen, without the least mark of 


| distinction. The Christian women go 
are scarce, and of an inferior breed; | 





with their faces uncovered, as in Europe. 

I observed but very few handsome te- 
males; on the contrary, they had mostly 
that bilious appearance so common in the 
East, a pale citron colour, or a dead 
white, like plaster or paper. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, I saw one with a fine 
colour. They use a white fillet round 
the circemference of their faces, which 
vives them the appearance of walking 
corpses. ‘Their cheeks are puffed, their 
noses slender, and very commouly their 
under lip is thicker and more prominent 
than the upper; their eyes are regular, 
but without vivacity, and very different 
from those of the women of Arabia, 
which sparkle with fire. ‘They are be- 
sides ungraceful, and generally melan- 
choly, Such is the miserable pictare, 
untortunately but too true, of the women 
of Jerusalem. As to their costume, LI 
could only perceive their large white 
veil, which covers them from head te 
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foot, and T know not of what the rest of 
their dress was composed. The chil- 
dren, however, are much healthier and 
rettier than those of Arabia and 
ypt. 
do not know whether the Jews have 
more than one synagogue; but Tam cer- 
tain that the Christians have several 
churches and communities of monks. 


"Khe Roman Catholics have two monas- 


teries, one called St. Saviour and the 
other St. John, besides the convents of 
Mount Calvary and the Tomb. 

Fhe Mussuimen at Jerusalem revere 
the remains, or the tombs, of a great 
mumber of saints, which form a branch 
of speculation to many individuals, either 
by the administration of the funds or 
pious foundations annexed to each tomb, 
or by the collection of the alms, which 
ought indispensably to accompany each 
Visit. 

Although the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
are composed of people of different na- 
tions and different religions, who in- 
wardly despise each other on account of 
their various opinions, yet, as the Chris. 
tians are the most numerous, there reigns 
a good deal of social intercourse among 
them in their attairs and amusements, 
The followers of Jesus Christ mix indis- 
¢criminately with the disciples of Maho- 
met, and this amalgamation produces a 
much more extended degree of liberty 
at Jerusalem than in any other country 
subjugated to Islamism, I saw several 
respectable Mussulmen, who did not 
make any seruple to look a woman in the 
face, and even to stop and speak to her 
publicly, which would be a subject of 
scandal in any other Mahometan place. 

The government of Jerusalem is in the 
hands of a native of the country, who 
bears the name of Scheik-el-Beled, or of 
Hhakim. ‘Khe existing governor had 
been but lately chosen, as successor to 
his cousin, whom he succeeded in sup- 
planting, und who was then under arrest. 

The hadi, or civil judge, is a Turk 
sent from Constantinople, and renewed 
every year; as are also all the kadis of 
the Ottoman empire, 

‘There are, besides the above governor 
of the citadel, or castle, the scheik-el- 
haram, or chief of the temple, and the 
moutti, or chief of the law, who have 
each their peculiar duties. 

With the exception of a few Turkish 
soldiers, Jerusalem has no other de- 
fenders than the Mussulman inhabitants, 
who muster about 2000 men fit to carry 
arms, as already stated. The city is 
surrounded with walls of a considerable 
height, surmounted by battlements with 


‘square towers, the whole wel) built of | 





fine stone, but incapable of: resisting 
cannon on account of their want of thick. 
ness. 

There are six gates ; namely*-— 

Beb En Nebi Davoud < 
; t to the south ; 

—— El Mogarba ---- 

—— Setta Maria «++. 

—— Ez Zahri +eeees 

—— El Aamoutz -++« 

nT <scxes to the north, 

As the citadel is built against the western 

wall, there is no gate to the exterior om 

that side. 

[have already remarked that the great- 
est part of the area of Jerusalem is en- 
compassed with precipices: on the other 
points, the want of this species of natural 
entrenchment has been supphed by a 
ditch dug at the foot of the wall. 

Upon a first view of this place, sure 
rounded with precipices and regular 
walls in good condition, crowned with @ 
great number of pieces of artillery, with 
its citadel, of a handsome and solid cone 
struction, encompassed with its ditches, 
and well provided with the means of 
detence, possessing within a population 
which appears to present a great number 
of defenders,—a stranger 1s tempted to 
look upon it as an impregnable place ; 
but when he examines attentively its 
position, the first illusion disappears, and 
lie remams convinced that it ts a post ine 
capable of sustaining a severe assault; 
because, on account of the topography 
of the land, it has no means of prevente 
ing the approaches of an enemy ; and, 
on the other band, it is commanded, at 
the distance of a gun-shot, by the Djebel 
Tor, or Mount of Olives. 

The mountain upon which Jerusalena 
is built is entirely destitute of vegetae 
tion, and is composed of basaltic rock, 
making a transition to the tlrapp spectes, 
like most of the neighbouring mountains. 

The climate of Jerusalem, although si- 
tuated pear the tropic, is cold, on account 
of its pesition on an eminence considers 
ably above the sea. During my stay, it 
the month of July, the thermometer ¢x- 
posed at noon never passed v3° 3’, and f 
have seen it at 17° 5° in the morning. 
‘Khe wind was always west, and the at- 
mosphere variable. I was assured that 
a great deal of snow fell during the 
winter, and that the rains were generally 
abundant. I did not perceive many old 
men at Jerusalem; there are, however, 
more than at Mecca, ‘The country 
people remark, that those years 10 W hick 


} to the east ; 





* Itis to be remarked, that the names 
of these gates are given to them by the 
Arabs; the Christiaps call them oilcre 
Wise, 































































































Gere is mnch snow are generally remark- 
able for an abundance of olives. I re- 
marked, that the wind acquires here an 
extraordinary rapidity. 

DESCRIPTION OF DAMASCUS, 

After having taken some few minutes’ 
repose at the village of Darca, situated 
among the gardens of Damascus, which 
we had entered at eleven o’clock, we 
@gain continued our journey, and at 
balf-past twelve arrived at the first 
houses of the city, called by the Arabs, 
Scham. 

The traveller who approaches Damas- 
eus believes he sees betore him a vast 
camp of conical tents, raised ten or 
twelve feet above the plane of the earth ; 
but, on a nearer approach, he perceives 
that these tents are nothing else than an 
infinity of conical cupolas, serving as 
roofs to all the rooms of the houses in 
the outward suburbs of the city. These 
cupolas are white, and nearly of the 


éame form and size as the dove-houses of 


Egypt, of which I have given a descrip- 
tion. What can be the purpose of this 
Strange construction? Upon examina- 
tion, we soon find that it is very useful, 
and even indispensable. The houses are 
built of earth, or bricks composed of a 
bad clay and straw baked in the sun; 
and, as the winters are very rainy in this 
country, if the houses had flat roofs, or 


were simply covered with tiles made of 


the same materials as the bricks, it would 
be requisite to rebuild them every year : 
Instead of which, having very elevated 
cones, the rains do not cause avy devas- 
tation, as they flow almost perpendicu- 
Jarly downwards, These cupolas, as well 
as the rest of the buildings, are covered 
with a coat of reddish white marl, very 
smooth, which gives them a very pretty 
aspect. 

The houses in the interior of the city 
are built with more solid materials, and 
have generally two stories and flat roofs, 
as in the other cities of Africa: they 
have but few windows, small doors, and 
unadorned fronts; this appearance, joined 
to the silence that reigns in the streets, 
give a dull and nonotonous aspect to the 
city. 

The streets are well paved, and have 
elevated footpaths on each side; they 
are of a regular width, but not in regu- 
lar lines. 

It is generally understood in the coun- 
try, that the city of Damascus contains 
400,000 inhabitants. This calculation is 
exaggerated, without doubt; yet I am 
persuaded that the population of the 
city, the suburbs, and the gardens, 
amounts to about 200,000 inhabitants ; 
@uivagst whom are reckoned yeaily 


| 
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20,000 Catholic Christians, 5000 Schism 
atics, and 1000 Jewish families. It ig 
the reverse in almost all the cities of the 
East, which commonly contain more 
Schismatics than Catholics. 

The grand mosque is magnificent, on 
account of its extent. At the outside of 
the entrance there is a most superb foun» 
tain, the water of which is thrown to the 
height of twenty feet; around this foun. 
tain there is a coflee-house, which ig 
crowded continually with the idlers of 
the city. There is in the inside of the 
mosque a large court, surrounded with 
galleries and arches, resting on square 
pillars, In the middle of this court i 
another fountain, with a grove on each 
side. From this court is the entrance to 
the principal body of the mosque, which 
contains three immense naves trom east 
to west, composed of arches iightl 
pointed, resting upon large columns a4 
pillars; in each row there are férty-fons 
columns, which are not exactly equal ; 
these naves are nearly four hundred feet 
long. In the middle of the central nave, 
which is the largest, are four enormous 
pillars, that support a large copula of 
stone; the remainder of the mosque is 
roofed with timber. ‘The naves are 
transverse ; that is to say, their length is 
at right angles with the line that leads to 
the end of the mosque. In the middie 
of the end nave there is a square place 
enclosed with blinds, which are o ened 
only daring the hours of prayer, In this 
species of presbytery are the mehrel, the 
neouba, two small low tribanes, with 
large Korans for the readers, and above 
them a choir for the singers, This place 
is particularly appropriated to the indi- 
viduals of the Haneffi rite, which is that 
of the Turks. The floor is decorated 
with the finest carpets; the rest of the 
pavement is partly bare, and partly co- 
vered with large carpets very much 
worn, Upon the right of the same nave 
is the mehereb, tor the imaum of the 
Schati rite. There is a small wooden 
house upon the lett of the central nave, 
adorned with blinds, gilding, ornaments 
of gold, and arabesque paiutings: it en- 
closes the sepulchre of the prophet Joba, 
the son of Zacharias. ‘There are a num- 
ber of iron and wooden frames, in the 
form of cages, suspended from all parts 
of the roof of the mosque, which are 
destined to hold small lamps during the 
illumination nights. 

The other mosques are not worth de- 


| seribiny, 


Damasens, like other Mussalman towns, 
has no square or public place, The cus- 
tom of leaving open spaces in the middle 
of cities, to air and embellish them, is 
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entirely unknown to Mussulmen: the 
more urgent necessity of guarding against 
the rays of a continually burning sun 
has occasioned them to restrict the width 
of their strects, that they may the more 
easily shade them with foliage. ‘There 
are, however, some tolerably wide streets 
in Damascus, principally in the quarter 
where the seraya, or the palace of the 
pacha, is situated. This building is so 
completely surrounded with houses, that 
the large gate of entrance is aloue to be 
seen. 

The kalaa, or castle, faces the pacha’s 
yalace: it may serve to keep the people 
in awe, but would be useless as a defence 
against a foreign enemy, because it is 
situated in the middle of the city, and 
has only one range of walls a little higher 
than the houses that surround it on all 
sides, 

‘The provisions, as well as merchandise, 


are sold in shops placed on both sides of 


the streets. ‘These markets, which are 
called bazars or zoks, are very abun- 
dantiy furnished ; some warehouses pre- 
sent large assortments of the different 
articles of commerce. What a contrast 
to the poverty and insignificance of the 
shops of Cairo, Fez, and other places, 
where the merchant appears to sell with 
regret the etlects which he wishes to get 
rid of. 

The shops at Damascus are, as it were, 
encumbered with merchandise, particu- 
larly the silk-warehouses, which are very 
numerous, and contain immense stores. 


Here may be found the fine cloths of 


India and Persia; but the greatest part 
of the cloths are manufactured upon the 
spot. These articles are in such great 
abundance, that there are several streets 
of warehouses filled with them from one 
end to the other. There are reckoned 
more than four thousand manutacturets 
of silk and cotton stutis at Damascus ; 
but they do not manufacture any linens, 
nor indeed is flax cultivated in the coun- 
try. ‘The bazars are, in general, covered 
with wooden virandahs, which have win- 
dows open in the upper part. They 


have just crected a handsome one of 


these buildings in front of the seraya. | 
perceived here the shop of an Arabian 
clock-maker, who was at work upon a 
time-piece, 

I believe that, next to the warehouses 
of silk and cottons, the shops of the sad- 
dlers are the most numerous, and occupy 
the second degree of eminence in the 


city. [ remarked a great quantity of 


them, in some of waich were articles 
of superior workmanship. ‘These two 
branches of commerce are carried on to 
@ great exteat here, because ‘Turkey, 
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Egypt, Africa, and Arabia, construe the 
silks; and the articles of leather are 
bought up by the Arabs that people the 
vast deserts in the vicinity as far as 
Bagdad and Medina, and who have no 
market at which they can buy in preter- 
ence to Damascus, 

The armourers form also one of the 
principal bodies of merchants, although 
the celebrated manufacture of Damascus’ 
sabres no longer exists; those which are 
now made here are not of superior tem- 
per to those of ‘Turkey. Common knives 
ave also made here. The sabres of the 
ancient manufactory pass from hand to 
hand, and are esteemed very precious. 
Of course, the price of them is exorbi- 
tant, and depends entirely upon caprice. 
The sabres made at Khorassan in Persia 
are the next inestimation. Soap-boilers, 
smiths, and shoe-makers, also occupy a 
ereat number of streets. ‘There is but 
one glass-manufactory, and it produces 
Only coarse green glass. 

A circumstance which proves the im- 
mense activity of the commerce of this 
place, is the multitude of carpenters 
employed, the whole year round, in mak- 
ing cases, in which to pack the produc- 
tions of the soil and of the industry ot 
the inhabitants. Let the reader imagine 
how many of these cases, tormed of 
rough boards nailed together, a single 
shop is able to furnish during a year ; 
then conceive a large quarter of the city 
to be occupied entirely by these shops ; 
and lie will be able to forma tolerably 
correct idea of the enormous number of 
them constructed in that space of time, 
as well as what must be the immense 
amount of the productions of nature and 
art exported trom this rich country, 1- 
dependent of the articles which do not 
require to be put into cases, 

The crowd which fills the bazars forms 
a singular contrast with the solitude ot 
the other streets of the city, where there 
do not appear to be either warehouses or 
workshops, In all the bazars there are 
small ovens, where they are continually 
baking cakes and various kinds of pastry. 
The barbers’ shops, established neer the 
bazars, are ornamented with arabesque 
paintings, large or sniall looking glasses, 
vilt inscriptions, Xe. with a view to draw 
custom. There are also cofice-houses 
filled with people at all hours of the day, 
forming an assemblage of whites, blacks, 
mulattoes, and every vast of colour, 
nation, and religion, Europeans ex- 
cepted, enjoying a perfect equality and 
entire liberty ; some playmg at chess or 
other games, others smoking the perguile, 
or Persian pipe. 

The bazars contain also baths, which 























































have & magnificent appearance. ‘The 
first saloon, which is generally large and 
lighted by great windows looking to the 


Street, is covered with a fine cupola of 


Wood, ornamented with arabesques ; 
round the saloon runs a raised gallery, 
pon which mattresses are placed ; the 
persons who have just left the batlis sit 
upon these closely wrapped up in cloths, 
and form rather a droll spectacle, There 
is generally a marble fountain in the 
middle of the saloon, and cords fixed at 
a certain height, upon which the napkins 
are hung to dry. There are also several 
shops in the bazars for the sale of liquors, 
composed of sugar, raisins, apricots, and 
Other fruits. 

The time when the greatest number of 
people are to be met with at the bazars, 
is from the morning until one or two in 
the afternoon; after which hour the 
greater part of the merchants shut up 
their shops, and retire; but the work- 
shops remain open, and the workmen, 
among whom there is a great number of 
boys and apprentices, continue their la- 
bours the whole day. 

The provision-markets rival, and sur- 
pass in abundance, the bazars for the 
sale of merchandise. The quality of the 
different articles is excellent; and I 
firmly believe there is no country in tlie 
world supplied with better victuals; the 
meat is fatand delicate; the vegetables, 
herbs, and roots, are extremely tender ; 
the sneculent fruits are sweet, and of a 
monstrous size. Game of all sorts is 
abundant; the honey and milk are deli- 
cions; the bread is whiter and better 
than in Europe. In short, it may be said 
that thisis the best place in the world 
for animal subsistence. The Arabs bring 
hither vegetables; and the tire-woo:!, 
Which is obtained from the gardens and 
plantations, is common and cheap: there 
is none brought from the forests by rea- 
son of their distance. 
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The Greek Catholic priests live in a 
singular manner ; they go among the in- 
habitants, who provide them supper 
and lodging. In the morning, they say 
mass m the house where they have passed 
the night; breakfast is then served to 
them, and they retire after receiving a 
piece of money worth two piastres and a 
nalf. It is in going thus from house to 
house that they are maintained, and paid 
by devout people. The Spanish monks 
sojourn at Damascus during twelve years, 
three or four of which they pass in learn- 
ing Arabie, because they confess and 
pray in that language. ‘They were tole- 
rably well treated at the time [ was 
there, althongh they had suffered much 
in former times. The Greek patriarch 
of Antioch has his see at Damaseus : he 
receives fixed contributions levied on 
baptisms, marriages, and burials, of 
Christians of every denomination, who 
are obliged to be married in the presence 
of the minister appointed by him for that 
purpose, 

There are eight synagogues for the 
Jews, who, I was assured, were at that 
time very well treated. I observed, 
however, that the fanaticism of the people 
of Damascus surpasses that of the mha- 
bitants of Egypt, since an European 
cannot without danger present himself in 
the streets im the dress of his country, 
but is cbliged to assume the costume of 
the East. A Christian or a Jew cannot 
ride on horseback in the town; it is not 
permitted them even to have an ass to 
ride upon, : 

The number of mosques and chapels is 
truly inconceivable, but there is nothing 
handsome in them, except the mosque 
Yekia. which is to the north-west of the 


| erty, and contains an hospital for the sick 


Damascus contains more tlian 500 large | 


magnificent honses, which may be called 
palaces; but, as their magnificence is 
confined to the interior, their fronts being 
in no wise distinguished trom other 
houses, they do not in the least contribute 
to embellish the citv. 

The diftierent Christian communities 
have each their temple: there isa Greek, 
i Maronite, a Syrian, and an Armenian 
church; three convents of Franciscan 
mnonks,—ene composed of Spanish ob- 
servantures, and the other two of Ltarian 
capuchins: all ihese monks bear the title 
of missiory. ‘Phe united or Catholic 
Girecks lave no teinpies of their own; 
they eelebrate their worship in the 
churches of the three convents. 
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poor. In the middle of it is to be seen 
a superb cupola, surrounded by several 
smaller ones, and accompanied by two 
loftv minarets, narrow and pointed like 
needles, whichare surrounded by a great 
number of smatler cupolas. ‘The hosp 


| tal always contains a great number of 
| sick and lame poor, who are lodged and 


fed at the expence of the establishmeat, 

The dress of the inhabitants of Da- 
mascus is a mixture of the costume of 
the Arabs and ‘Turks; the Arab cloak, 
with large stripes, is very conmon. The 
koank, er the high Turkish cap, is worn 
only by the ‘Turks, or very rarely by the 
Arabs, who gene rally cover their heads 
with a red cap of a monstrous size, which 
hangs more than half'a foot behind them, 
and covers the back of their necks; a 
shawl of striped muslin or silk, passing 
round the head beneath the pendant part 
f the cap, produces a whimsical agd 
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awkward head-dress, They also wear a 
species of shirt, or cloak, of a narrow 
striped black and white stuff, exactly 
similar to the djelabias of Morocco, ex- 
cept that it is loaded with an embroidery 
of different colours behind. 

The women go out covered from head 
to foot with large coarse white cotton 
veils. They wear also enormous panta- 
loons. Those ef high rank are extremely 
discreet and modest: they preserve with 
grace and delicacy the “dignity which 
belongs to their situation; but the lower 
orders are very free, and even dissolute, 
All wear a handkerchief of transparent 
silk, generally yellow with flowers painted 
upon it, that covers the whole of the face, 
and, with their inmnense white veils, 
gives them the appearance of walking 
spectres; bat many of them throw the 
handkerchiefS over their forehead, so 
that their taces, like those of the African 
fe m iles, are only covered by their veil, 
which they open and close at pleasure, 
This freedom procured me the means of 
ascertaining that tae women of Damascus 
are generally pretty, and some truly 
beautitul, They have all a very fine and 
fair skin, with agood colour. 

The: race is much handsemer than it 
was formerly. In Damascus we mect 
with none of those chlorotic females so 
frequent in Jerusalem aud in Arabia, 
nor any of those gipsies with the tanned 
complexion of the other countries of 
Atrica; nor those dirty, ble ar eyed, ee 
gusting clildren ot Vlexan lria, and ¢ 
80 many other 0 gap casa nor, 


exactly resemble the miserable natives 

of Hedjaz. The people of Damascus 

commonly enjoy very good health; the 

women in particular are seldom ill. I 

believe that the general affluence, a re- 

valar conduct, a quiet life, moderate 
occupation, with the use of hot baths, 
produce these happy etfects. ‘The only 
endemial disease of the conutry is a ma- 
lignant tertian fever, which, if not well 
treated, degenerates into obstructions, 
dropsy, or quartan fever. The ordinary 

duration of lives at Damascus is from 70 

to 50 years, but some attain 100. 

Damascus is surrounded by walls with 

towers and some ditches ; but all these 

works are half in rums, and not ina state 
to withstand a regular attack ; besides, 
the exterior suburbs surround the wall 
on all sides. ‘Vhe true defence of Da- 
mascus consists in its gardens, which, 
forming a forest of trees, anda labyrinth 
of hedges, walls, aud ditches, for more 
than seven Jeagnes in circumference, 
would present no small impediment toa 

Mussulman enemy who wished to attack 

tlie city. 

— 

BERTRAM; or, the Castle of St. Aldo- 
brand: a ‘Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
the Rev. R.C, Maturin., 

A SUCCESSFUL tragedy isa modern 

wonder; and, fortunately, * Ber- 

tram” (to use a theatrical phrase) 
has created a sensation —or, in other 
words, has stimulated public curt 





ayain, those parched, opper coloured, 
and black men of tri ca and Arabia. 
Among the women and children are. to 
be seen seme celestial countonances., 
The men have a masculine aspect, a tine 


colour, and are well proportioned, ro- 
bust, very tair.* 

In short, they are quite different people 
from those of Africa and Arabia, with the 
exception of the inhabitants of F Wi 
ditier least from them. T observed se 
veral women who, notwithstanding their 


wnsracetal coverings, Cconthived to ma- 
‘ — . .2 } 3 @ fe» . — " ] 
Raye ther arapery auroiltly, and wathed 


‘) /)} ht ‘ , ot} oa ‘ . » 
with all the grace of European ladies. 


‘hh are Vu’ \ Va 9 }, wil 
r¢ iy ly pet is OF ei er 4 « to be 
met wiih at Damascus, except tie Aravs 
ot the deserts, wh C1 viv on 
Dusiness, andw » for mcd costume 

* an tis deseily Dart cl as 
In several Other j itts foamy avers, I 
have to make my « to those authors 
who speak in a totaly dilerent manner. 
I relate what | lave scou with ioy own 
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osity. ‘This is the grand desideratum 
lof the managers and the proprietors 
(of our theatres; and to attain this 
lend they have not scrupled to resort, 


lof late years, to the most degradiig 

iuses of the Stuge. We, therufoxe, 
| congratulate the friends of the Drama 
| 


on the present sensation In favour 
of the ‘Tragic Muse; and flatter 
itera tat horses, dogs, and 
agpies,—and even the soaring Sac- 
chi’ termying rope liself,—will be 
out of fashion for a moon at least. 
Seriousiy—we rejoice in this op- 
portunity of adding to our CABINET 
a specimen of a new wenger? 
}now actag with applau af the 
Pheatie Roval, Drury- Oe ae 
ing detatled the fable of this Drama, 
and expressed) our opinion of its 
merits, in another part of the present 
Number, we bere submit the follow 


































































ing passages to our readers without 
tucther comment, 


Acr Ill, Scene L—A Wood; the Stage 
darkened, St. ALVOBRAND speaking 
toa Page behind the scenes. 


!. Hold thou my good steed, page. 


‘The moon is down ; 

We've tar outstript the knights, buat 
slacker speed 

Hathfounda suver road :—where, think’st | 
Liou, are wee 


‘) 
oh if 





Enter SY. ALDOBRAND and a Page. 
Vainly I listen, thro’ the night so still, 
for bell that tells of holy convent near, 
Or warder's bugle trom the batilement, 
QO: hornof knight returning from the clase: | 
Allis dark, still, and lora. Where deem- 

est thou are we? 
Page. On! we are nigha fell and fear- 
ful spot; 
For, by the last gleams of the sunken 
moon, 
1 saw the towers 





Ald. What towers are those, boy ? 
Page. The ruined towers that, ’tis said, 
are hanuted— 
Dimly they rose amid the doubtful gloom, 
but not one star-beam twinkied on thei 
stnumits, 
Ald. ‘Vien, not four leagues divide me 
trom mine home,— 
Mine home—it is a pleasant sonnd— there 
bide 
My dame and child—all pleasant thoughts 
dwell there. 
Then, while I rest beneath this Lroad- 
armed tree 
Or oak, or elm, in this dark night I wot 
not- 
Tt shall be thy sweet penance to rehearse 
All thon hast heard of these most feariul 
towers 
The tale will sooth my sleep, nor mar my) 
dreams, 
Page. Then let me couch by thee—I 
pray tiee do 


Forever [ love, ’mid friehtful tales i’ th’ | 
bd } 


dark, 
To touch the hand I tell the tale of fear to. 
[A bell tolls. 
Ald. Hark! ’tis the convent-bell 
forego thy tale— 
The blessed thouelts of home are in that 
sound, 
That near my castle’s gallant walls doth 
float.—[Chorus of knights heard 
faintly from the fores?. 
What voices swell noon the midnight-aan 7 


Page. St. Anselin’s knights 


did. Yes, tts their pious wont, 
When journeying near the sound of con- 
“venteboll, 
Midflocd ort to raise the oly bymn 
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That chaunts the praise of their protect. 
ing saint, 

List to the solemn harmony— 

Guided by that we may rejoin their com- 
pany. oe) [Le reunt. 

Chorus heard again, and continues drawing 
nearer till the scene changes. 


SCENE IL.— The Convent. 

The Prior reading ; BERTRAM views him 
wilh dhe attention ef one who envies hun, 
then speak 2 
Bur. How many hours have passed 

since matin-bell? 
Prior. TE know not, till it sound again 
to Vespers, 

Time passes o'er us with a noiseless lapse; 

Qur hours are marked aloue by prayer 

and study ; 

And know no change but by their mute 

succession, 
Ber. Yea—-thus they live, if this may 
life be called, 

Where moving shadows mock the parts of 

men. 

Prayer follows study, study yields to 

prayer 
sell echoes bell 
summons, 

The ear doth ache for that last welcome 

peal 

‘That tolls an end to listless vacancy.— 


, till, wearied with the 





Aye—when the red swol'n stream comes 
roaring down, 
Pull many a glorious flower, and stately 


tre e. 

Floats on the ruthless tide, whose unfelt 
sway 

Moves not the mire that stagnates at the 
bottom. 


The storm for Bertram—and it hath been 
with me, 
Dealt with me branch and bole, bared 
me to th’ roots, 
And where the neat wave bears my pe- 
rished trunk, 
| In this dread lapse, 1 neither know, not 
reck of. 
Prior. ‘Thou desperate man, whom 
Merey woos in vain, 
| Although with nuractes she pleads— 
| Forbear, I say, to tat these holy echoc 
With the fellsounds of thy profane despair, 
Ber, Good monk, | am beholden to 
your patience, 
‘hake this from one, whose lps do mock 
at praise: 
‘Thou art aman, whose mild and reverend 
functions 
| Might change the black creed of miszn- 
thropy, 


nd bid my better angel half return. 








Pie wavward Bertram and tits hive 
mates 

r 6 

+’ be ° 


But’tssimpossible—-Lwilnottroubie thee: 
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Are tenants ail unmeet for cloistered 
walls— 
We will find fitter home. 
Prior. Whither wilt thou resort ? 
Ber. Is there no forest 
Whose shades are dark enough to shelter 
Us, 
Or cavern rifted by the perilous lightning, 
Where we must grapple with the tenant- 
ing wolf 
To earn our bloody lair—there let us bide, 
Nor hear the voice of man, nor call of 
Heaven. 
Pri. Wend not, I charge thee, with 
‘ those desperate men. 
Fuil weil T wot who are thy fearfal mates, 
Jn their stern strife with the mcensed deep 
“hhat dashed them bruised and breathless 
on our shores, 
When their drenched hold forsook both 
gold and veer, 
They griped their daggers with a mur- 
der’s instinct.— 
I read thee for the leader of a band 
Whose trade is blood ! 
Ker. Well then, thou knowest the worst, 
And let the worst be hnown-—-Lam thei 
leader, 
Pri. Mark what Lreed, renounce that 
horrid league- 
Flee to the castle ot St. Aldobrand ; 
His power may give thee safety, and bis 
dame 
‘Tay plead for thee against the law's stern 
purpose— 
All as thou art unknown. 
Ber. His dame plead for me !— 
When my cold corse, torn from some felon 
wheel, 
Or dug trom lightless depth of stony dun- 
geon, 
Welters im the cold gaze of pitiless 
strangers ; 
Vhen fling 1t at his gate, whose cursed 
stones 
Mv living foot treads neveryet beware 
Lesi the corse burst its Ccearments stark, 
and curse thee— 
Pri. Hush, hush these horrid sounds.— 
Mihore wilt thou bide ¢ 
Near us nor hnight nor baron holds his 
h cp, 
For tar and wide thy feeman’s land cx- 
tends. 
Ber. The world hath ample realms be- 
yond his power 
Phere most T dwell.—I seek my rugged 


The treger momar, or the burning sand, 


Would more wholesome than the ter- 





{ 
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Whose passions are thy crimes, whose 
angel-sin 

Is pride that rivals the star-bright apos- 
tate’s. 

Wild admiration thrills me to behold 

An evil strength, so above earthly pitch. 

Descending angels only could reclaim 
thee! 





Enter 2d Monk. 


Monk. The lady of St. Aldobrand, in 
haste, 
Craves swift admittance to your sacred 
cell, 
Pri. She isa gracious and a pious dame, 
And does our cell much honour by her 
presence. 
Enter IMoGine. She kneels to him. 
Pri. ‘The blessings of these sainted walls 
be on thee, 
W hy art thou thus disturbed—what moves 
thee, daughter ? 
Inv. Nay, do not raise me with those 
reverend hands, 
Nor benison of saint greet mine approach, 
Nor shadow of holy hand stretched forth 
to bless me.— 
Lam a wretched, soul-struck, guilty wo- 
man. 
Pri. Thou dest amaze me!—by mine 
holy order, 
I deemed no legends of our cloistered 
saints 
Held holier records of pure sanctity 
‘bhan the clear answer of thy stainless life 
To shiift’s most piercing search. 
fino, Olu! holy prior, no matron proud 
and pure, 
Whose dreams ne’er wandered from her 
wedded lord, 
Whose spoused heart was plighted with 
ler hand, 
Kucels for thy prayer of power:—I ama 
wretch, 
Who, pale and withering with unholy love, 
Lay ashrunk corse inDuty’s fostering arms, 
And with cold smiles belied her heart’s 
despair, 


I've nursed a slumbcring serpent till it 


stung me, 
And from my heart's true guardian hid 
its foulness. 
Pri, ‘Thou’st dove an evil deed! 
For sin is of the soul, and thine is tainted : 
But most I blame thee, that from thy 
soul's guardian 
Thou hiddest thy secret guilt. 
dio. 1 knew it not.— 
Last night, oli! last night told a dreadful 


secret— 
The moon went down, its sinking ray shut 
att 


The parting torm of one beloved too wells 


Phas tuiititam of Wy he art cried up Willie 














With nought that loved me, and with 
nought to love, 
T stood upon the desart earth alone— 
I stood and wondered at my desolation—- 
For I had spurned at every tie for him ; 
Andhardly could I beg from injured hearts 
The kindness that my desperate passion 
scorned ;— 
And in that deep and utter agony, 
Tho’ then than ever most untit to die, 
I tell upon my knees, and prayed for death. 
Pri. And did deserve it, wert thou 
meet for it,— 
Art thou a wife and mother, and can’st 
speak 
OF life rejected by thy desperate passion ! 
‘These bursting tears, wrung hands, and 
burning words, 
Are these the signs of penitence or pas- 
Si0n ¢— 
Thou comest to me—for to my ear alone 
May the deep secret of thy heart be told, 
And fancy riot in the luscious poison ! 
Fond of the misery we paint so well, 
Proud of the sacrifice of broken hearts, 
We pour on Heav’a'’s dread ear, what 
man's would shrink from! 
Yea, make a merit of the impious insult, 
And wrest the functions of mine holy 
otiice 
To the foul ministry of earthly passion. 
Imo. Why came I here? 1 had despair 
at home 
Where shall the wretch resort whom 
Ileaven torsakes ? 
Pri. Yhou hast forsaken Heaven. 
Speed to thy castle, shut thy chamber 
door ; 
Bind fast thy soul by every solemn vow 
Never to hold communion with that ob- 
ject!— 
If stili thy wishes contradict thy prayers, 
fi still thy heart's respouses yield no har- 
mony, 
Weary thy saint with agonies of prayer; 
On the cold marble quench thy burning 
breast ; 
Number with every bead a tear of soul; 
Press to thy heart the cross, aud bid it 
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St. Aldobrand before his own good gates 
Doth rein his war-steed’s pride ; the 
warder’s horn 
Full merrily rings his peal of welcome 
home. 
I hied me onward, with the joyful tidings 
To greet his happy dame. 
imo, My thauks await them. 
Pri. Now, by my beads, the news is 
wond'rous welcome !|— 
Hath thy brave lord in safety reached 
his home !— 
Praise to St. Anselm, who ne'er leaves 
his servants! 
My rosary hath been well told for him.— 
(Ciear thy dimmed brow, tor shame ; hie 
to thy lord, 
Aud shew a dame's true duty in his wel- 
come. )}— 
Came with thy lord the knights of good 
St. Anselm 
Bearing the banner of their guardian saint 
Sate trom the infidel scathe ? 
Page, They come with speed— 
Tho’ lated in the forest's wildering maze, 
Last night their shelter was the broad 
brown oak. 
Pri, High praise be given!—haste, 
summon all our brethren : 
‘Th’ occasion, noble dame, doth call me 
fiom thee— 
So Benedicite, [ Exeunt. 
Jmo. (alone. That word should mean, 
A blessing rest on me—Lam not blest— 
I'in weary of this conflict of the heart, 
‘Lhese dying struggles of reluctant duty, 
These potent throes of wild convulsive 
passion. 
Would | were seared in guilt, or strong 
in innocence !— 
[dare not search my heart ; some iron-vow 


hess, 
And mock the force of my rebellious heart 
‘To break its rivetting holds— 
{.4s she knecls, enter BERTRAM, 
Tia! art thou there -— 
Come kneel with me, and witness to the 
vow 





banish 


The form that would usurp itsimage there. | 


Imo. (knecting.) Oue parting word! 
Pri. No, not one parting look—- 


One parting thoughi—I charge thee on | 


thy seul, 
Imo. (turning away.) He never loved! 
Pri. Why clingest thou to ny raiment? 
Thy grasp of grief isstronger on my heart; 
For sterner oft our words than icelings 
are, 
Enter 181 Monk and Page. 
Monk. Hail, holy prior! and hail, thou 
nobie dame! 


With josful heart I break wpon your pri- | 


vacv 
« 


I offer to renounce thee, and to die! 

| Ber, Nay it is meet that we renounce 

| each other.— 

Have we not been a miserable pair? 

| iiath not our fatal passion cursed, not 

blessed, us?°— 

Had we not loved, how diilerent were 
our tates > 

For thou hadst been a happy honoured 
dame, 

And I had slept the sleep of those that 
dream not— 

But lite was dear, while Imogine did 
luve. 

Imo. Witness my vow, while I have 

breath lo speak it 
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Ber. Then make it thus—why dost 
thou shrink from me ? 
Despair hath its embrace as well as 
passion— 
May I not hold thee in these folded arms? 
May I not clasp thee to this blasted heart? 
When the rich soil teemed with youth's 
gererous flowers— 
I felt thee sunshine—now thy rayless light 
Fails like the cold moon on a blasted 
heath 
Mocking its desolation—speak thy vow— 
A will not chide thee if the words should 
kill me— 
Imo, (sinking into him arms). 
not utter 1t— 
Ber. Have we not loved as none bave 
ever loved, 
And must we part as none have ever 
parted ? 
I know thy lord is rear; I know his 


I can- 


towers 

Must shut thee from my sight—the curfew 
hour 

Will send me on a far and fearful jour- 
ney— 


Give me one hour, nor think thou givest 
too much, 
When grief is all the boon.— 
Ino. One hour to thee? 
Ber. When the cold moon gleams on 
thy castle walls, 
Wilt thon not seek the spot where last 
we met? 
That be our parting spot—Oh! TImogine, 
Heaven, that denies the luxury of bliss, 
Shall yield at least the luxury of anguish, 
And teach us the stern pride of wretched- 





ness— 
Our parting hour be at the dim moon- 
hight, 
And we will make that hour of parting 
cearer 





Te ee ee a a 


Thauv years of happy love—what recol- 


lections— 

What rich aud burning tears—in that 
blessed hour 

Our former hearts shail glide into our 
breasts, 

Mine free from care, as thine was light of 
sorrow— 

That hour shall light my parting step of 
darkness— 

Imogine’s form did gleam on my last 
glance, 

Imogine’s breath did mix with my last 
sigh, 


Imogine’s tear doth linger on my cheek, 
But ne’er must dew my grave— 
fma. I am desperate 
To say Tll meet thee—but I will, will 
meet thee ; 
No future hour can rend my heart like 
this, 
Save that which breaks it.— 
[The child runs in, and clings 
to Imogine. 

Child. My father is returned, and hissed 
and blessed me— 

Imo. (falling on the child's neck.) What 
have I done, my child; forgive tlry 
mother, 

Ber, (surveying her with stern contempt ). 

Woman, oh woman, and an urchin’s 


kiss 

Rends from thy heart thy love of many 
years-— 

Go, virtuous dame, to thy most happy 
lord, 


And Bertram’s image taint your kiss with 
poison. [Exit bertran. 
Imo. (alone.) ’Tis but the last—and | 
have sworn to meet him— 
My boy, my boy, thy image will pro- 
tect me. 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

AS a companion to the view of 

Drury-Lane Theatre, which 
formed the embellishment of the 
Britisn Lapy’s MAGAZINE for 
April last, we this month present our 
subscribers with a representation of 
the rival Theatre in Covent-Garden. 





We consider this edifice amone the 
chief public ernaments of the me- 
tropolis, both with respect to the 


ee a 


classically correct aud appropriate} the characteristics of Greek archi- 


designs of the architect, Mr, 
SMIRKE, jun. and the completeness 
of their execution. 

The front of this Theatre occu- 
pies nearly one half of Bow-street, 
and impresses the beholder with ad- 
miration of the majestic simplicity 
of the elevation. ‘Phe portico, in 
‘he centre, is of the same propor- 
tious as those in the portico of the 
temple of Minerva at Athens ; and 
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tecture are preserved in the other 
parts of the frout. The mouldings 
on the exterior of the building, and 
the architraves round the windows, 
are correct examples of Greek forms 
and purity. In the lower part of 
the fiont a suite of arcades extends 
from one end to the other ; and there 
Is no decoration introduced which 
does not tend to the general effect 
and character of the whole. The 
building is terminated at each end 
by two pilasters ; and the figures of 
Comedy and Tragedy are placed in 
niches between them, There is a 
breadth of plain surface under each 
piche, by means of which the effect 
of the figures is very much assisted. 
The basso.relievos in front are each 
about forty-five feet long, and are 
executed with the same relief as 
those in the temple of Minerva, 
which were the work of Phidias. 
Under the portico, in the same re- 
lief as the other basso-relievos, the 
king’s arms are introduced. 

The main walls of the theatre, 
which are about one bundred feet in 
height, and of a proportionate thick- 
ness, rise considerably above the 
other parts of the front; and arched 
openings have been judiciously in- 
troduced, by which the chimneys are 
concealed, and the water is dis- 
charged from the great roof. In 
the other fronts of the building all 
architectural decoration has been 
omitted ; but the same noble sim- 
plicity is preserved throughout.— 
The buildirg is entirely insulated ; 
but a comniunication bas been pre- 
served between Hurt-street and Bow- 
street, and the piazzas in Coveut- 


Garden. 


There is one peculiar praise which | 


belongs to this building—it is the 
only existing specimen of pure Greek 
architecture, uncorrupted by Roman 
or Gothic appendages. Mr. Smirke 
has caught from the temple of Mi- 
nerva the general idea; the propor- 
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all his own. Like every true work 
of art, it does not command attea- 
tion by it8 mere mass; the effect is 
purely given to it by the Art, the 
harmony, the mind, of the work- 
man, 

The specimens of the Fine Arts 
exhibited in the seulpture of the 
front are representations of the an- 
cient and modern drama, in basse- 
relievo. The designs are classical, 
and the execution masterly, The 
piece representing the ancient drama 
is to the north of the portico, and 
that representing the modern dranta 
is on the south side. 

In the centre of the former piece 
three Greek poets are sitting. The 
two looking towards the. portico are 
Aristophanes, representing the old 
comedy, and (nearest to the specta- 
tor) Menander, representing the new 
comedy. Beiore them ‘Thalia pre- 
sents herself with her crook and 
comic mask, as the object of their 
imitation. She is followed by Poly- 
liymnia playing on the greater lyre, 
and by Euterpe on the smaller lyre; 
Clio with the long pipes, and Terp- 
sichore, the muse of action or pan- 
tomime. ‘These are succeeded by 
three nymphs crowned with the 
leaves of the fir-pine, and in suc- 
cinct tunics, representing the hours 
or seasons, governing aud attending 
the winged horse Pegasus. The 

| 


> 
f 


third figure, sitting in the centre, 


looking from the portico, is Aschy- 
lus, the father of tragedy. [le holds 
a scroll open upon hits knee; his at- 
tention ts fixed on Wisdom, or Mi- 
nerva, seated opposite to the poet, 
and distinguished by her helmet and 
Between A’schylus and Mi- 
nerva, Bacchus stands leaning on his 
fawn, because the Grecks represented 
tragedies iw honour of Bacchus, 
Behind Minerva stands Meipomene, 
or ‘Tragedy, holding a sword and 
mask: then follow two Furies, with 
snakes aud torehes, pursuing Ores- 


shield, 


wae S ‘ : ; 
tions, the parts, the finishing, are | tes, who stretches out his bands to 
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; 
suppliceaté Apollo for protection. 
Apollo is represented in the quadriga, 
or four-horsed chariot of the sun. 
The last-described figures relate to 
part of Aéschylus’s tragedy of 
** Orestes.” 

In the centre of the latter piece, 
looking from the portico, Shakspeare 
is sitting; the comic and tragic 
masks, with the lyre, are near his 
seat; his right hand is raised, ex- 
pressive of calling up the following 
characters in the ‘‘Tempest:” first 
Caliban, laden with wood; next, 
Ferdinand, sheathing his sword ; 
then, Miranda, eutreating Prospero 
in behalf of her lover; they are led 
on by Ariel above, playing ona lyre. 
This part of the composition 1s ter- 
minated ly Hecate, in her car, drawn 
by oxen. She is attended by Lady 
Macbeth, with the daggers in her 
hands, followed by Macbeth turn- 
ing in horror from the body of Dun- 
ean behind him. In the centre 
(looking towards the portico) is Mil- 
ton, seated, contemplating Urania, 
according his own description in the 
‘« Paradise Lost.” Urania is seated 
facing him above; at his feet is 
Sampson Agonistes chained. The re- 
maining figures represent the masque 
of “Comus;” the two Brothers drive 
out three Baecchanals, with their 
staggering leader Comus. The en- 
chanted Lady is seated in the chair; 
and the series is ended by two tigers, 
representing the transformation of 
Comus’s devotees. The designs of 
both basso-relievos, and the models 
of the ancient drama, are by Mr. 
Flaxman. ‘The models of the mo- 
dern drama, and the execution in 
stone, are by Mr. Rossi. 

Statues, seven feet in height, re- 
presenting Trage dy and Comedy, are 
placed in niches m the wings of the 
theatre. ‘Tragedy, on the south 
wing, ts a fine figure, holding the 
tragic mask and dagger: the sculptor 
is Mr. Rossi, Comedy holds the 
shepherd's crook, or pedum, on her 


right shoulder, and the comic mask 
‘in her left hand: this is the work- 
manship of Mr. Flaxman, and occu- 
pies the northern wing.—This brief 
sketch, with the aid of the Engrav- 
ing prefixed to this number of our 
Magazine, will give the reader an 
idea of the exterior of this theatre, 
which certainly constitutes a public 
building of which Great Britain may 
justly be proud. 

The interior parts of this theatre 
are remarkable for their simple ele- 
gance and accommodation. ‘Taste 
and judgment have coneurred in 
producing the union of beauty and 
convenience. Nothing can be more 
elegant than the ornaments, and no- 
thing more perfect than the aecom- 
dation provided for the public. The 
communication from one part of the 
house to another is complete, being 
facilitated by staircases, by which 
one may go from the stage or the 
pit to the upper gallery, in a few 
minutes, 

The stage, in height, breadth, and 
especially in depth, is excellently 
adapted to scenic show and proces- 
sions. The boxes, except those over 
the side-doors, are not suffered to 





intrude upon the proscenium; a 
| proper departure from the common 
| practice. On each side of the pro- 
scenlum are two lofty pilasters in 
scaliogla, with light gilt: capitals ; 
between which are the stage-doors 
and managers’ boxes. ‘These support 


_anelliptical arch, the centre of which 
| rises to the height of the ceiling; the 


whole forming a species of cove. It 





| 





is divided into compartinents by 
burnished gold mouldings and stiles, 
with wreaths of oak and the double 
rose of England; the thistle and 
shamrock in gold are likewise intro- 
duced. In the centre of each com- 
partment is a silver-branch of palm; 
all these ornaments are carved in 
bas-relief. The king’s arms are 
placed upon the entablature, in the 
centre, below the arch; they are 
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carved into alto relievo, and gilt.— 
There are three tiers of boxes, ‘which 
are disposed in a semicircular form, 
and afford a perfect view of the stage 
from every point. The pit, besides 
its usual lateral passage, has two 
central ones, which extend through 
its whole length from the front boxes 
to the orchestra ;—au improvement, 
the advantage of which is most be- 
neficially felt, both in ingress and 


ought also to be mentioned, that the 
seats in the pit are gradually elevated 
in a manner which greatly conduces 
to the convenience of the audience. 
The eye of each individual is raised 
so high, that the head of the person 
sitting before him will seldom inter- 
cept his view of the stage. 

The whole of this magnilicent 
erection was begun and completed 
between the seasons of 1808 and 
1809, a period of about seven 
months. 

It is not our present design to en- 
ter upon a history of the Covent- 
Carden patents, or its proprietors, 
which would be too extended for the 
space allotted to this article.—‘The 
original Coveut-Gardent Theatre was 
first opened in the year 1733, under 
the management of the celebrated 
Rich, so freque ‘ntly mentioned in the 
** Spectator,’ After the decease 
of Rich, the direction of the 
concern was entrusted to his son- 


in-law, Mr. Beard, a vocalist of 


great popularity, who continued to 
bring cousiderable profits to this 
theatre by introducing musical bur- 
lettas and other pieces, which were 
received with extraordinary applause. 
In the year 1767, the taste of the 
town again recurring to the regular 
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drama, a negotiation took place for 
a change of the proprietors; the re- 
sult of which was the retirement of 
Beard from the theatre, and the in- 
troduction of the present veteran 
proprietor, Mr, Harris, together with 
the late celebrated George Colman, 
Mr. Powel, the player, and a Mr, 
Rutherford. Disputes, however, 
soon arose amongst these new part- 


j ners; and subsequently Mr. Ruther- 
egress, when the house is crowded, It | 


ford disposed of his share to Messrs. 
Leake and Dagge. Mr. Powel died 
in 1709; and in 1774 Mr. Colman 
ceased to have any further share in 
the management or property, his 
right being purchased by the remain- 
ing partners. 

Mr. Harris having become the 
principal proprietor and sole mana- 
ger of the concern in the year 1792, 
expended 25,0002, in the entire al- 
leration of the house, and it was 
opened under the denomination of 
the New Theatre Royal, Covent- 
Garden. 

The share which Mr. Kemble, the 
first tragedian of the present age, 
purchased in this theatre, gave him, 


| of course, a lead im the management 


of the staee; and introduced to 
these boards, from Drury-Lane, his 
sister, the incomparable Siddons,— 
The calamity which, in 1808, re- 


| duced the theatre to a heap of ruins, 


was, we have reason to believe, most 
seriously felt, in a pecuniary sense, 
by Mr. Kemble, who had embarked 
the well-earned fruits of a laborious 
theatrical career in that undertaking. 





Mr. Harris is still the chief pro- 
| prietor, but is relieved from the fa- 
| t igue of superintendance by his son, 
| Mr. Harry Harris, The present 
| stage-manager is Mr. Fawcett, 
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VTOXHERE are few names on the 


George the Third, of higher rank 
than that of SewArD. ‘This lady 


list of literary females, who | was the daughter of the Reverend 
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in Derbyshire, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury; and Canon Residentiary of 
Lichfield. Her mother was Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Mr. ———— 
Hunter, head master of the gram- 
mar-school at Lichfield, and who 
was the preceptor of Doctor John- 
son, and several other literary men. 
Anna Seward was born in the year 
1747, at the rectory of Eyam. 
She had several sisters, and one 
brother, who all died in their in- 
fancy except one sister, SARAH. 

Mr. Seward was himself a poet; 
and several of his effusions are 
printed in the second volume of 
Dodsley’s Collection. Te also pub- 
lished an edition of the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which 
eviuces his erudition and his excel- 
lent dramatic taste. It was natu- 
rally to be expected that the dis- 
cernment of such an accomplished 
father would lead him early to ap- 
preciate the talents of his eldest 
daughter; and it is a well ascer- 
tained fact, that the infant Anna 
could repeat passages from the 
Allegro of Milton, before she was 
three years old, It is not intended 
to insinuate that she comprehended 
the poetry she recited; but such 
an early lesson as this, doubtless 
must have tended to awaken her 
imagination, and imbue her infant 
mind with a love of poetry. Her 
father’s task was classical; and the 
authors with whom Miss Seward 
became early acquainted, were Pope, 
Young, Prior, aud their predecessor 
Dryden. 

About 1754, Mr. Seward remov- 
ed with his family to Lichtield, 
which continued ever afterwards to 


long distinguished by its classical 
pretensions, These were at this 
time exalted by its being the resi- 
dence of the celebrated Dr. Darwin, 
who soon distinguished and appre- 
jciated the talents of Miss Seward. 
‘Some lines had been shewn to him, 
which he thought so far superior to 
her age, that he conceived they must 
have been written, or greatly im- 
|proved, by her father. He con- 
trived to engage her upon a poetic 
theme when Mr. Seward was absent, 
and, the result of the experiment 
having ascertained the originality of 
her talents, Dr. Darwin thought 
them worthy of attentive cultivation, 
At this time, however, literature was 
deemed an undesirable pursuit for a 
young lady in Miss Seward’s situa- 
tion—the heiress of an independent 
fortune, and destined to occupy a 
considerable rank in society. Her 
mother, though an affectionate 
parent, and an excellent woman, 
possessed no taste for her daugh- 
ter’s favourite amusements; and even 
Mr. Seward withdrew his counte- 
nance from them, probably under 
the apprehension that his continued 
encouragement might produce in his 
daughter that dreaded phenomenon 
~~a learned lady. Poetry was pro- 
hibited; and Miss Seward resorted 
to other amusements, and to the 
practice of ornamental needle-work, 


in which she excelled. 


When it is considered that her 
attachment to literary pursuits bor- 
dered even upon the romantic, the 
merit of sacrificing them readily to 
the inclination of her parents, de- 
serves our praise. In 1704, a heavy 
calamity took place in Mr. Seward’s 
family. Miss Sarah Seward, his 





be his daughter’s residence, although 
varied, during her father’s life, by 
occasional visits to his rectory at | 
Eyam. Lichfield, the birth- -place 
of Johnson and of Garrick, and, 
necessarily, the residence of a body | 
of learned and well educated cle rgv 
attached to its eathedsal, had been 





younger daughter, had been for 
some time on the eve of forming a 
matrimonial connection with Mr. 


| Porter, a merchant at Leghorn, 
brother to Mrs. Lucy Porter, of 


Lichfield, and son-in-law, of course, 
to the celebrated Dr. Johnson.— 
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Miss Anna Seward was to have ac- 
companied her sister to Italy, and 
already anticipated, with delight, 
the pleasure of treading classical 
ground,—of viewing the paintings of 
Raphael, and w ande ring among the 
groves of Valambrosa. These flat- 
tering prospects were clouded by 
the sickness and death of the young 
and lovely bride. Mr. Porter ap- 
pears afterwards to have intimated 
a wish to transfer his attachment to 
the surviving sister, but it was not 
encouraged. 

After. the death of Miss Sarah 
Seward, her sister’s society became 
indispensable to her parents, and 
she was never separated from them. 
Offers of matrimonial establish- 
ments occurred, and were re jected, 
In one instance entirely, and in 
others chiefly, from a sense of filial 
duty. As she was now of an age 
to select her own society and stu- 
dies, Miss Seward’s love of litera- 
ture was indulged ; and the sphere 
in which she moved was such as to 
increase her taste for its pursuits. 
Dr. Darwin, Mr. Day, whose opi- 
nions formed singular specimens of 
English philosophy, Mr. Edgeworth, 
Sir Brooke Boothby, Dr. Johnson, 
and other names well known in the 
literary world, then formed part of 
the Lichfield. society. 

Miss Seward’s poetical powers ap- 
pear to have lain dormant, or to 
have been only sparingly exercised, 
until her acquaintance with Lady 
Miller, whose fanciful and romantic 
institution at Bath-easton, was then 
the subject of public attention. A 
concise account of this poetical as- 
sociation, which was graced by the 
names of Austey and of Hayley, 
forms the preface toa poem which 
Miss Seward afterwards dedicated 
to the memory of its accomplished 


foundress. ‘The applause of this 
selected circle, gave Miss Seward 
courage to commit some of her 


essays to the press; and the public 


Miss Anna Seward. 
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received with great favour, the ele- 
giac commemorations of André and 
of Cook. The first of these sub- 
jects was dictated by Miss Seward’s 
personal friendship for the brave 
and unfortunate sufferer, who had 
sought to drown in the duties of his 
dangerous profession, the recollec- 
tion of an ill-fated attachment to 
her friend, Miss Sneyd; and the 
elegy on Captain Cook by those 


feelings of admiration and gra- 
titude, which, in common with 


Europe at large, Miss Seward felt 
for the firm and benevolent charac- 
ter of the dauntless navigator and 
his tragical destiny. 

While Miss Seward’s fame in- 
creased, it had the advantage, which 
she highly prized, of extending her 
acquaintance among those who were 
candidates for literary reputation. 
Many of the most distinguished she 
added to the circle of her friends, 
including Mr. Hayley, Mr. Mundy, 
the author of two most beautiful 
poems on Needwood Porest; Mr. 
Crowe, author of the descriptive 
poem called Lewesdone Hill; Dr. 
Whaley, Mr. Fellowes, and many 
other persons of acknow ledged talent 
and learning, with whom she main- 
tained, through life, a constant cor- 
respondence. Miss Seward was an 
entire stranger to that paltry jea- 
lousy which too often disturbs the 


harmony of the literary world. She 
gave, with her whole soul, her ap- 


plause to contemporary merit, and 
was not easily daunted in its de- 
fence. A love and admiration for 
existing genius was a leading feature 
in her character, She was at all 
times ready with her advice, her en- 
couragement, her purse, if neces- 
sary, to assist those whom timidity 
or indigenc e prevented from assert- 
ing their right to public notice. 

In friendship, indeed, she was an 
enthusiast, of which she gave, in 
1778, an example too resmarkable 








to be passed over. In the summer 
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of that year, the Countess of North- 
esk visited Lichfield, to consult Dr. 
Darwin for the benefit of her health, 
then sinking rapidly by hemorrhage. 
The poetical physician became deep- 
ly interested in the fate of a lovely 
and amiable young woman, distin- 
guished by her sufferings and her 
patience ; ‘and the same circum- 
stances produced a strong attach- 
ment on the part of Miss Seward. 
Of this interest and attachment, a 
proof was nearly made, of a kind so 
very remarkable, that I will describe 
it in Miss Seward’s own words. — 

““One evening, after a long and 
iutense reverie, he said — ‘ Lady 
Northesk, an art was practised in 
former years, which the medical 
world has very long disused ; that 
of injecting blood into the veins by 
a syringe, 
waste of diseases like yours. Human 
blood, and that of calves and sheep, 
were used promiscuously, Super- 
Slition attached impiety to the prac- 
tice. It was puta stop to in Eng- 
land by a bull of ex ommunication 
from some of our 
against the practitioners of sangul- 
nary injection. ‘That it had been 
practised with success, we may, from 
this interdiction, fairly conclude, 
else restraint upon its continuance 
must have been superiluous. We 
have a very ingenious watch-maker 
here, whom | think I could instruct 
to form a proper instrument for 
that purpose, if you chose to sub- 
mit to the experiment.’ She replied 
cheerfully, that she had not the 
least Objection, if he thought it eli- 
gible. 

‘Miss Seward then said, ‘If the 
trial should be determined upon, 
perhaps Lady Northesk would pre- 
fer a supply from au healthy buman 
subject, rather than from au animal, 
My health is perfect , neither am | 
conscious of any lurking disease, 
hereditary or accidental. 1 have 


and thus repairing the | 


popish princes, | 


no dread of the lancet, and will 
gladly spare, from time to time, 
such a portion from my veins to 
Lady Northesk, as Dr. Darwin shall 
think proper to inject.’ 

‘‘He seemed much pleased with 
the proposal, and this amiable pa- 
tient expressed gratitude far above 
the just claim of the circumstance. 
Dr. Darwin said he would consult 
his pillow about it. 

“The next day, when Miss S. 
called upon Lady N., the doctor 
took her previously into his study, 
telling her, that he had resigned all 
thoughts of trying the experiment 
upon Lady Northesk; that it had 
occurred to him as a last resource 
to save an excellent woman, whose 
disorder, he feared, was beyond the 
reach of medicine; ‘but,’ added 
he, ‘the construction of a proper 
machine is so nice an affair, the least 
failure in its power of acting so 
hazardous, the chance, at least from 
the experiment, so precarious, that 
[ do not choose to stake my repu- 
tation upon the risque. If she die, 
the world will say I killed Lady 
Northesk, though the London and 





Bath physicians have pronounced 
her case hopeless, and sent her 
/home to expire. They have given 
lier a great deal too much medicine. 
[ shall give her very little. Their 
system of nutritious food, their 
| gravy jellies, and strong wines, [ 
have already changed for milk, vege- 
tables, and fruit. No wines ever; 
bo meat, no strong broth, at present. 
[f this alteration of diet prove un- 
availing, her family and friends must 
lose her. ng 

‘“<Tt was not unavailing; she gather- 
ed strength under the change from 
day to day. The disease ‘abated, 
and in three weeks she pursued her 
journey to Scotland, a convalescent, 
full of hope for herself, of grateful 
veneration towards her physician, 
| whose skill had saved her trom the 
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grave; and full also of thankfulness 
to Miss S. for the offer she had 
made.” 

In the year 1780, Mrs. Seward 
died, and the care of attending her 
Surviving parent devolved entirely 
upon his daughter. This was soon 
embittered by a frequent recurrence 
of paralytic and apoplectic aflec- 
tions, which broke Mr. Seward’s 
health, and gradually impaired the 
tone of his mind. His frame re- 
sisted these repeated assaults for ten 
years, during which, Miss Seward 
had the melancholy satisfaction to 
see, that, even when he had lost 
consciousness of every thing else, 
her father retained a sense of her 
constant and unremitting attentions, 

In 1790 this scene closed, by the 
death of Mr. Seward. His daugh- 
ter remained mistress of an easy and 
independent fortune, and continued 
to inhabit the Bishop’s Palace, at 
Lichfield, which had been long her 
father’s residence, and was hers uatil 
her death. 

While engaged in attendance upon 
her father, Miss Seward, besides 
other occasional pieces, published, 
in 1782, her poetical novel, entitled 
“Louisa,” which was favourably re- 
ceived, and passed rapidly through 
several editions. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
trace the progress of her less im- 
portant works, but we must parti- 
cularly notice her ‘Collection of 
Original Sonuets,” published in 1799. 
They were intended to restore the 
strict rules of the legitimate sonnet, 
and contain some beautiful examples 
of that species of composition. 

In 1804, the death of Dr. Darwin, 
who had encouraged the first notes 
of her lyre, induced Miss Seward 
to give the public a biographical 
sketch of her early friend. In this 
publication Miss Seward laid her 
claim to the first fifty verses in the 
‘© Botanic Garden,” which she had 


written in compliment to Dr. Dar- ! 
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win, and which he had inserted in 
his poem without any acknowledge- 
ment. 

After the publication of the son- 
nets, Miss Seward did not undertake 
any large poem, Age was now ap- 
proaching with its usual attendants, 
declining health, and the ioss of 
friends summoned from the stage of 
life before her. Yet her interest in 
literature and poetry continued un- 
abated; and she maintained an un- 
relaxed correspondence, not only 
with her former friends, but with 
those later candidates for poetical 
distinction, whose exertions she 
approved. Among these, she dis- 
tinguished with her highest regard 
Mr. Robert Southey, and used to 
mention, as the most decided symp- 
tom of degenerate taste, the inade« 
quate success of his sublime epic, 
Madoc. On this subject she used 
to quote, as a parallel instance of 
rash judgment, a passage from Wal- 
ler’s Letters. ‘The old blind 
school-inaster, John Milton, hath 
published a tedious poem on the 
Fall of Man—if its length be not 
considered as merit, it has no 
other.” 

Miss Seward, when young, was 
extremely beautiful; and, in ad- 
vanced age, the regularity of her 
features, the fire and expression of 
ler countenance, gave her the ap- 
pearance of beauty, and almost of 
youth. Her eyes were auburn, of 
the precise shade and hue of her 
hair, and possessed great expression. 
In reciting, or in speaking with ani- 
mation, they appeared to become 
darker ; and, as it were, to flash fire, 
Miss Seward’s tone of voice was 
melodious, guided by excellent taste, 
and well suited to reading and reci- 
tation, in which she willingly exer- 
cised it. 

lor a year or two preceding 1807, 
Miss Seward had been occasionally 
engaged in arranging and preparing 





for the press, an edition of her 
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poems. She had reconsidered them 
mdividually, and made such addi- 
tions and corrections as she con- 
ceived necessary. This subject was 
repeatedly mentioned in her cor- 
respondence, and the publication 
would have taken place during Miss 
Seward’s life-time, if some difticul- 
ties had not occurred to delay it. 
These were in the course of being 
removed; and it is probable the 
volumes would soon have gone to 
the press, had the state of Miss 
Seward’s health permitted her to 
superintend their progress, But her 
constitution, infirm for several years, 
was now rapidly declining. In the 
harvest of 1807, she was assailed by 
scorbutic disorder, which affected 
her blood and whole system in a 
degree most painfully irritating, 
banishing sleep, and rendering wak- 
ing hours almost intolerable. Her 
spirit continued, however, to strug- 
cle against its assaults ; and she en- 
tered, by advice of her physicians, 
vpon a course of alterative medi- 
cine, Which, it was supposed, might 
alleviate or remove her complaint. 
But the disorder proved invincible. 
Upon Thursday, the 23d of March, 
1809, Miss Seward was seized with 
an universal stupor, which continued 
until the 25th, at six o’clock in the 
evening, when she expired, 

‘The arrangement of Miss Seward’s 


fortune was left under the charge of 


her residuary legatee, Thos. White, 


esq. residing in the close of Lich- | 
field, and Charles Simpson, esq. of 


the same city; the former connected 
with her by relationship, and both 
still more by kindness and intimacy. 
She bequeathed her literary perform- 
ances, and particularly the works 
she had so long intended for the 
press, to Mr. WALTER Scorrt, 
with the instructions, as well as 
under the exception, contained in a 
posthumous letter, of which the fol- 
lowing are extracts :— 
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*“ DFAR SIR, 


“In my last and lately-executed will, 
Ihave bequeathed to you the exclusive 
copy-right of those.compositions in verse 
and prose which I mean shall constitute 
a miscellaneous edition of my works. 
This bequest consists of my writings 
verse which lave passed the press, toge- 
ther with those that are yet unpublished ; 
also a collection of juvenile letters from 
1762, to June 1768; together with four 
sermons, and a eritical dissertation. 

* * « t a * * * 

“Twelve quarto and manuscript vo- 
lumes of my letters, from the year 1784 
to the present day, I have bequeathed 
to Mr. A. Constable. They are copies of 
such letters, or parts of letters, as, after 
they were written, appeared to me worth 
the attention of the public. Large as 
the collection is, it does not inclade a 
twelfth part of the letters I have written 
from the said period. 

‘““To Mr. Constable, rather than to 
yourself, have they been bequeathed, on 
account of the political principles which, 
durmg many past years, they breathed. 
Fervent indeed, and uniform, was my 
abhorrence of the dreadful system in our 
cabinet, which has reduced the continent 
to utter vassalage, and endangered the 
independence of Great Britain. Yet I 
know these opinions are too hostile to 
your friendships and connections with the 
belligerent party, for the possibility of it 
being agreeable to you to become the 
editor of those twelve epistolary volumes. 

* J shall address a posthumous Ictter to 
Mr, Constable on their subject, expressing 
my desire that he publish two volumes 
annually, not classing them to separate 
correspondents, but allowing them to suc- 
ceed each other in the order of time as 
they stand in the collection, 

* This letter has been written beneath 
the pressure of much pain and illness, I 
am in a state which induces me to be- 
lieve you will, eve long, receive this tes- 


| timony of my regard, confidence, and 


gratitude, for all the attention with which 
you have honoured me; above all, for 
your kind visit. May health and length 
of days be yours, with leisure to employ, 
from time to tine, your ilustrions muse, 
Aud uow, dear Sir, a long, a last adien! 
“ANNA SEWARD,” 


Mr. Walter Scott most honorably 
acquitted himself in the discharge 
of this sacred duty; and, im 1810, 
an edition in three volumes duode- 
cimo appeared of Miss Seward’s 


























































Works, under the superintendance of 
that poet. ‘To these volumes we 
refer our fair readers, as to a 
MONUMRNT Of FEMALE TALENT 
and VIRTUE, worthy of the regard 
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of the existing race; and destined, 
in OUr Opinion, to attract the grati- 


tude and admiration of many sues 
ceeding ages ! 
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ODE TO HAPPINESS, 
AIRY Phantom, tell me why 
With so swift a pace you fly, 

Whilst vainly I pursue? 

Oft hast thou seem’d within my grasp, 
Yet, when [ songht thy form to clasp, 

Thou vanish’dst from my view. 
Tell me, art thou but a dream, — 

A soft delusion, always seen, 

Yet never to be found ? 

Or if, indeed, thou claim'st thy birth, 
Or ever dwelt upon this earth, 

Oli! say, what holy ground? 

What mortal man, supremely blest, 
F’er felt that pure, that holy rest, 

Which Happiness inspires ? 

Can beanty, quickly-tading flow’r, 
Or riches, ours but for an hour, 

Kindle thy holy fires ¢ 
Not all the pleasures they can give, 
Can bid thee in our bosom live, 

Or Happiness impart: 
Contentinent, heavenly-minded Maid, 
Oh! grant thy soft, thy gentle aid, 

And bid it touch my heart. 

Virtne, IT kneel before thy shrine ;-— 
Oh! lend thy influence divine, 

And give thy vot’iy peace ; 

Then sott unclouded Happiness 
The evening of my lite shall bless, 
And bid enguiry cease. 
MALVINA. 
a 
STANZAS, 
BY HELEN L——. 
How soon the lovely days are gone, 

‘Lhe days of Joy and truth! 

Hiow svon the smiling hours are flown, 

That brightly gitd our youth! 

The fairest flowy minst meet decay ; 
Its bloom wiil scarce survive the dav, 
So soon it droops and tades away. 
Yes—heanty’s sparkling eye must lose 

Its beamy glance of light; 





The gen'rous warmth, the ardent glow, 
‘The sunshine of the mind, 

The lofty, noble thoughts, that shew 
A spirit uncontin’d ; 

The soaring hope of youthful years, 

As age ——s disappears, 

Changing bright smiles of joy to tears, 


The ripen’d bloom, the manly form, 
Where grace and vigour join ; 

The nervous force, the pow’rful arm, 
Where youth and strength combine ; 

These wither soon, and soon are past, 

They shrink before the bleak cold blast 

Of Time, which conquers all at last. 


The rude, tyrannic, boundless sway 
Of passion o’er the soul ; 

The will, too headstrong to obey 
Calm Reason’s just controul ; 

The search for bliss without alloy, 

Keen thirst for pleasure, love of joy; 

These Time will temper and destroy. 


Thus the cold chilling hand of Time 
Withers bright beauty’s bloom ; 

Deprives us of our youthful prime, 
Aud hurries to the tomb ; 

Extinguishing the fire of mind, 

Our tow’ring plans of bliss we find 

‘Totter and fail—to dust consign’d, 

The hours the morn of life endear'd 
Seem as they ne’er had been; 

Soon nought we value will be spar'd, 
‘To cheer our closing scene ;: 

All which is dearer to the heart 

Phan life, or aught it can impart, 

Hope, love, and fricudship, too depart. 


| What charm’d us once will charm ne 


more; 
The ties that bind us break ; 
Pieasure’s despotic sway is o'er, 
And higher hopes awake ; 


| Sweet Peace around her influence pours, 
irom earth th’ aspiring spirit soars, 


Aud cheeks, whose hue might shame the | 


rose, 
Must wear the lily’s white. 
Time rifies beauty of its bloom ; 
}'cn loveliness must ineet its doom, 
And brightest charms tade in the tub. 


And Fancy watts to heavenly shores. 

This speck of earth can ne'es restrain 
The spiit’s boundless flight ; 

Over vriet it tiuiiplis, suites at pain, 
And wings its course in light. 

The ills of age who could sustain, 

Did we not hope that rest to gain 

Where loye and joy together reign. 
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SONNET, 
WRITTEN IN A TIME OF AFFLICTION, 


By mind disdains its suffrings to impart 
To selfish ones, who feel no sympathy ; 

From the vain world I willingly depart, 
Whose cold regards insult my misery. 


Cheerless and unattractive as thou art, 
Oh! Solitude, yet still to thee I fly ; 
Time may alleviate this bitter smart, 
Or Hope revive and yield tranquillity. 


Tho’ vanish’d are the comforts Friendship 
gave, 
Yet solemn, soothing thoughts my bo- 
som cheer ; 
Spirit of her who slumbers in the grave, 
Imagination pictures thee as near; 
Inseen by mortal eye, by mortal ear, 
Unheard, yet watching to console and 
gave. 
E, M. 


i 
SONG, 


Avrevu to my cottage, adieu to the bow’rs 
Where lately my Mary would stray; 
While lost in swect converse we mark’d 

not the hours,— 
So gaily they all pass’d away, 


With rapture I listen’d to hear her relate 
How toud and how constant she'd 
prove , 
She told me her friendship would never 
abate, 
That nothing should alter her love, 


Ah me! could I think I should e’er be 
forlorn, 
That my pleasures so soou would be o’er 
That friendship would ever be treated 
with scorn, 
And love be remembered uo more. 
S.S. 


REVIEW OF 
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THE RESCUED LAMB. 
From the Philadelphia Portfolio. 


Tue ground was thick covered with new 
fall’n snow, 
And chill blew the north wind around, 
When a poor little lamb, that had stray’d 
from its flock, 
Half perish’d and starving I found. 


Its delicate limbs were all stiff with the 
cold, 
And so touching its weak plaintive cry, 
That, as it look’d wistfully up in my face, 
I felt a tear start from my eye. 
‘* Poor wanderer!” I cried, “ hard indeed 
is thy fate, 
Thus early left friendless, alone ; 
Whilst thy mother, distracted perhaps at 
thy loss, 
Makes the valleys resound to her moan, 


But thou ne’er shall have cause to repine 
at thy lot, 
For [’ll be a mother to thee; 
Til cherish thee fondly, and feed thee 
with care, 
And my own little pet thou shalt be. 
In my arms I then raised it, and, wrapt 
in my cloak, 
To my cottage I gently convey'd ; 
Where, nursing it tenderly, soon it re- 
vived, 
And with bleatings my kindness repaid. 
Each morn from my hand now its food it 
receives, 
While it frisks at my side all the day, 
And gratefully tries, by its innocent 
sports, 
To beguile the lone hours away. 
Oft I envy the quiet that reigns in its 
breast, 
And to share in its sportiveness try; 
But it looks in my face, and seems meekly 
to say, 
Thou'lt ne’er be so happy as I. 
ELIZA. 








MUSIC. 


<P 


SoNATA FOR THE PIANO-FORTE: com- 


posed, and dedicated to Mr. Clementi, 
by G, E. Grithu. Clementi and Co. 
As, 


WE have had frequent opportu- 


nities of admiring the concertos 


of this gentleman, as well es his own 
performance of them. ‘This sonata 
will uot diminish the celebrity he 


L, 


| 
| 
| 


has already acquired: it is written 
iit his best manner; that is to say, 
with taste, expression, and good 
modulation. We are much better 
pleased to see a dedication to the 


father of modern piano forte players, 


than we should have been to have 
read a more noble and high-sound- 
ing name in the title-page. 
























New 


A Setection or Henrew MEtopirs, 
Ancient and Modern; with appropri- 
ate Symphonies and Accompaniments. 
By J. Braham and J. Nathan; the 
Poetry written expressly for the work 
by the Right Hon. Lord Byron.—Na- 
than, Poland-street. 1 guinea. 


The harp the monarch minstrel swept, 
The King of men—the lov’d of Heay’n ; 

Which Music hallowed, while she wept 
O’er tones her heart of hearts had giv’n, 
Redoubled be her tears—its chords are 

riv’n! 

This motto is placed under an 
elegaut vignette in the title-page, 
engraved by Moses, The work is 


dedicated to the Princess Charlotte | 


of Wales. ‘The first air, ‘* Warriors 
and Chiefs,” is supposed to be the 
song of Saul before his last battle: 
it is composed in a bold masterly 
strain; but whether it is founded on 
an ancient melody, or composed for 
the present occasion, we have no 
clue to guide us: it sounds modern 
to our ears. ‘The second air, “* We 
sate down and wept by the waters of 
Babel,” is evidently a parody on the 
137th Psalm. Being of a mourntul 
cast, it is very properly set in a 
minor key. This is composed for 
two voices, by Mr, Nathan only; 
and, by the variety of fugings and 
imitations with which it abounds, 
shews him to be an expert counter- 
puntist. 

Our attention is next arrested by 
«© The Destruction of Semnacherib,” 
a joint production; in which Mr. 


Bralhiam’s genius seems to have dis- | 


played itself in the richness of the 


accompaninent, aud Mr. Nathan’s | 
in the simplicity of the melody. | 


‘Thou whose Spell can raise thie 


Dead,” for three voices, Is by far | 


the most elaborate piece in Uie col 
lection. That part, in particular, 


set in recitative dremando, where | 


Samuel savs “£ Bloodless are thie 


limbs,” is perfectty horrible and ter- | | . | et 
: Bie | trive to number o’er what days 
rific. We shall imsert the whole of | | 


the words, which are awful and | 


a7 ane 
Strining. 
vosrecee Hane’s Mac, No.i9 
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THov whose spell can taise the 
Bid the wonkats form eg oom 
** Samuel, raise thy buried head ! 
King, behold the phantom-seer !” 
Earth vawn'd; he stood the centre of.a 
cloud: 
Light cue its hue, retiring from his 
Death stood all glassy in the fixed eye? 
His hand was wither'd and his veins were 
dry; 
His foot in bony whiteness glittered there 
Shrunken, and sinewless, and vastly bare 
From lips that mov’d not, and unbreath- 
ing frame, 
Like cavern’d winds the hollow accents 





| 
| 


came, 

Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the 

oak, 

' At mnce, and blasted by the thunder- 
stroke, 


“ Why is my sleep disquicted ? 
Who is he that calls the dead 2 
Isitthou,O king? Behold, 
Bloodless are these limbs, and cold; 
Such are mine; and such shall be 
Thine to-morrow, when with me : 
Ere the coming day is done, 

Such shalt thou be, such thy son. 
Fare thee well, but for a day ; 

Then we mix our mould’ring clay, 
Thou, thy race, lie pale and low, 
Piere’d by shatts of many a blow ; 
And the falchion by thy side, 

To thy heart thy hand shall guide ; 
Crownless, breathless, headless, fall, 
Son and sire, the house of Saul!” 


Many other melodies might be 
pointed out, equally beautiful, —such 
as * Francisca,” set both as a song 





| Jerusalem by ‘Titus,’ &e. but we 
| have only room for one short extract 
| more before we dismiss this interest- 
| ine selection. 


“ Allis Vanity, saiih the Preacher.” 
} 


Famer, wisdom, love, and power, were 
nil) 

| And health and yvonth possess’d me ; 

| Viv cobtets blosivd trom every vine, 

And lovely forms caress’d me; 

| Tsunn'd my heort im beauty’s eves, 
Andfelt my soul grow tender; 

Ail earth can vive, or mortal prize, 

} Was mine of regal splendour, 


Reomembranee can discover, 
| 
} Which afl that life or earth displays 
i ould lure me to live over: 
Gx 


and a duet; ‘© The Destruction of 
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There rose no day, there-roll'd no hour, { circle of modulation is now so com- 


Of pleasure unembittered ; ise j i 
y ) at surp sited at 
And not a trapping deck’d my power, An, SANS ae RN ee 





That gail'd not while it glittered, the process, 
The serpent of the field by art a 
And spells is won trom harming ; O, GENTLE Mistress, ope THE Door ; ' 
But that which coils around the heart, or, THE Captive Linnetr: an ad- 
Oh! who hath power of charming: mired Ballad, sung by Master Barnett, 
It will not list to wisdom’s lore, at the Bath Concerts. Composed by 
B — music's voice can lure it ; Jolin Munro. Munro. 1s. 6d. 
ut there it stings for evermore a : 
‘The soul that must endure it, This ballad is sung by Master 


Barnett in the key of F: it 1s here 
er set in G > pres ‘ re ad- 

A German Sone, with Variations for the set in G, we pene for Sail 
Piano-forte ; composed by Ferd. Ries. vantage of using Mr. Bain ridge $ 
Clementi and Co. ¢s. flageolet. The music is favourable 
Having laid aside the more ab-| for ladies of a limited compass of 
struse and puzzling modulations, the | VOICes it Is pathetic and tasteful, but 
latter productions of Mr. Ries must by no means difhicnlt. The words 


are interesting; they are as follow— 4 


—— 


be highly gratifying to musical ama- 

teurs, being light, flowing, and €asy; | O, GENTLE mistress, ope the door, 

avd no doubt an creasing sale will And set your captive free ; 

eoeueebshe canine t sda Bhaseal? In vain they chirp for me: 

accurately meted out, DY WEASEL S | who could a mother’s love restore, 

Metronome, both to the air, and to Thy parents torn trom thee? 

each of the variations where a change | Then, gentle mistress, ope the door, 

of the measure is requisite, And set your captive free. 

You hope to hear my cheerful strain, 
And yet withhold reliet ; 

A Seconp Ronbo FoR THE Prano-]| While thus confin’d, you hope in vain, 


<< 


FORTE; composed, and dedicated to For mirth is lost in grief: 
Miss A. Peckwell, by A. A. Klengel. | A song Pll sing you o'er and o'er, 
Clementi and Co. Ss. More sweet from yonder tree : 


This scientific composer gains very yg — _ the door, 
, ’ § aie Ana set your Captive tree, 
fast on the public. ‘The modulation - ‘ va sedis 
mp ie genial s e hes eZE 
is extensive, but natural, The | te semal sun, the healthtul breeze, 
‘ Tle garden’s blooming flowers, 
changing the mode, by going from | ype frazrant shrubs, the lofty trees, 
six flats to three sharps (p.5), which | And nature’s gayest bowers ; 
would have startled the ancients, is These gitts trom Heav’n’s unbounded 
. Ss wa) 
not at present any novelty, but is =e 


. ’ Alike were given to me: 
considered a great convenience. In] pen. cende mistress, ope the door 
7s : YT, 


short, the gomg round the whole} And set your captive tree, 
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WIT OF THE DAY. 


LIVING POETS :—A DREAM. | margin, which was rocky and beautiful— 
AY E THOUGHT — (this, I believe, is | (So far my vision was copied directly 
4"* the established language of dreams) | f1om life).—As I mused, a female figure 
methought I was walking idiy along a | Fese like a silvery mist from the waters, 
romantic vale, which was surrounded with | 4nd advanced, witha countenance full of 
majestic and rugged mountains ;—a small | ight, and a form of living air: her gar- 
stream struggled through it, and its | ments floated round her like waves, and 
waves seemed the brightest ervstal IT had | her hair basked on her shoulders— 
ever Witnessed, I sat me down on its} * Like sunny beams op alabaster rocks.” 

























her favourite Spenser, she would permit 
me to see (myself unseen) the annual 


procession of living bards to fetch water 


from the stream on that day. I looked 
her my thanks as well as I was able ;— 
it was out of my power to express them : 
——so0, you see, my old complaint did not 


forsake me even on the brink of immor- | 


tality. She likewise informed me, that it 
was customary for each poet, as he re- 


ceived his portion, to say in what manner | 


he intended to use it. The voice of the 
Spirit was such as Fancy has heard in 














' 
' 
} 
| 
| 
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There was a touch of immortality in her 
eyes; and, indeed, her visage altogether 
was apimated with a more than earthly 
glory. She approached me with smiles, 
and told me she was the guardian of the 
Stream that flowed near; and that the 
stream itself was the trae Castalian, which 
fo many “ rave of, though they know it 
not.” Iturned with fresh delight to gaze 
on the water: its music sounded heavenly 
to me,—I fancied that there was a plea- 
sant dactylic motion in its waves. ‘The 
Spirit said, that, from the love I bore to | 


while gazing on the water, and they 
seemed to make it purer and fairer ;—he 
declared that he would keep the urn by 
him untouched “ for some years,” but 
lie had scarcely spoken, ere he had sprin- 

led forth some careless drops en the 
earth. He suddenly retreated. 

‘There then advanced a polite person. 
age, very oddly clad;—he had a breast- 
plate on, and over that a Scotch plaid, — 
and, strange to say, with these, silk 
stockings and dress shoes. This gentle. 
man brought au old helmet for his vessel 

[ guessed him to le Water Scort, 
His helmet did not hold enough for a 
very deep draught, but the water it cons 
tained took a pleasant sparkle from the 
warlike metal which shone throagh its 
shallowness. He said he had disposed 
of his portion on advantageous terms. 

Next came ‘Tuomas Moore. You 
might have known him by the wild lustre 
of his eve, and the fine freedom of his 
air: he gaily dipped a goblet in the tide, 
and vowed, in has high-spirited manner, 


| that he would turn his share to nectar. 


some wild and lovely spot among the | 
hills or lakes of this world at twilight | 


time :—I felt my soul full of musie while 
listening to it, and held my breath in very 
excess of delight. Suddenly L heard the 
sound of approaching feet, and a confused 
mingling of voices ;—the Spirit touched 
me into invisibility, and then softly faded 
into sunny air herselt. 

In a little time I saw a motley crowd 
advancing confusedly to the stream :--I 
soon perceived that they were each pro- 
vided with vessels to bear away some 
portion of the immortal waters, ‘They 
all paused at a little distance from the 
spot on which [ was reclining ; and then 
each walked singly and slowly from the 
throng, and dipped his vessel in the blue 
wild wave of Castaly. As well as [ can 
recollect, I will endeavour to describe 
the manner and words of the most mte- 
resting of our living poets on this most 
interesting occasion, ‘The air about the 
spotscemed brighter with their presence, 
and the waves danced along with a live- 
lier delight, Pegasus might be seen 
coursing the winds with rapture on one 
of the neighbouring mountains; and 
sounds of glad and viewless wings were 
heard at intervals in the air, as it © troops 
of spirits were revelling over head, and 
rejoicing at the scene.” 

And first, methought, a lonely and me 
lancholy figure slowly moved forth, aud 
silently filled a Grecian urn :—L knew, by 
the look of nobility, and the hurried and 
turbulent plunge with which the vessel 
was dashed into the stream, that the ownet 
was Lord Byron. He shed some tears 


ee eee 








He departed with smiles. I heard the 
wings play pleasantly in the air while he 
Was bending over the stream, 

I now perceived a person advance 
whom IT knew tobe SoutHey. His brow 
was bound by a wreath of faded laure, 
which had every mark of town-growth. 
He appeared quite bewildered, and 
scarcely could remember his way to the 
inspiring stream. His voice was chaunt- 
ing the praises of kings and courts as he 
advanced; but he dropt some little 
poems behind him, as he passed me, 
which were very Opposite in tone to what 
he himself uttered. He was compelled 
to stoop before he could reach the water, 
and the gold vessel, which he used, pro- 
cmed but little at last. He declared 
that his intention was to make sack of 
Whathe obtained. Ou retiring, he mount- 
eda cream coloured horse, which was im 
Waiting, and set off in uneven puces toi 
St. James's, 

Then appeared RoGers, with a glass 
in his hand, which, trota the cypher en- 
graved thereon, had evidently once be. 
longed to Oliver Goldsmith, He canght 
Dutafew drops, and these he meant to 
make the most of, by mingling them with 
common water. 

Craper, with a firm step anda steady 
countenance, walked sedately to the 
stream, and plunged a wooden bowl into 
it. He observed, that he should make 
strong ale tor the country people of all 
that he took away; and that, afler the 
first brewing, le should charitably allow 
Mr. Fitzgerald to make small beer tor 
lis own Use. 
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In a pensive attitude, Montcomery 
sauntered to the water's brink ;— he there 
mused awhile, uttered a few somethings 
of half poetry and half prayer, dipped a 
little mug of Sheffield-ware in the wave, 
atid retired in tears. 

With a wild yet nervous step, Camp- 
BELL came from the throng; light visions 


started up in the fair distances as he | 


moved, and the figure of Hope could be 
faintly discerned amidst them—-she smiled 


on him as he advanced. He dipped his | 


bowl in the stream with a fine bold air, 
and expressed his intention of analysing 
part of the water which he procured. 

Next came Hunt, with a rich fanciful 
goblet in his hand, finely enamelled with 
Italian landscapes; he held the cup to 
his breast as he approached, and his eyes 
sparkled with frank delight. After 
catching a wave, in which a sun-beam 
seemed freshly melted, he intimated that 
he should water heaits-ease and many 
favourite flowers with it. The sky ap- 
peared of a deep blue as he was retiring. 

Lord STRANGFOKD would now have 
advanced; but the voice of the Spirit 
forbad hm, as he did not come for the 
water on bis own account, 

CorrripGe, LAmsB, and LLoyp, walk- 
ed ford: arm-in-arm, and moved gently 
to the stream :—they conversed, as they 
passed, on the beauties of the country, 


on its peaceful associations, and on the | 


purity of domestic affections. Their 
conversation then turned to poetry, and, 
from the simplicity of the remarks of 
Llovd and Lamb, I found that their very 
hearts were wedded to innocence and 
peace; Coleridge talked in a_ higher 


strain,—but he at last confused himself 


with the abstruseness of his own obser- 
vations :—-he hinted at a metaphysical 
poem he was about to write in a hun 
dred books ; Lamb remarked to him, that 
he should prefer one of his atiectionate 





and feeling sonnets to all his wanderings | 


of mind, Each of these poets held im 
his hand a simple porrenger, declaring 
that it brought the finest recollections ef 
frugal fare and country quiet. Lamb 
wid Lloyd dipped ina bright, but rathe: 
shallow, part of the stream; Coleridge 
went to the depths, where he might have 
caught the purest water, had he not un- 
fortunately clouded it with the sand which 
he himself disturbed at the bottom. 
Lamb and Lloyd stated that they shonfd 
take their porrergers home, and share 
ther contents with the amiable and sim- 
ple hearts dwelling there ; Celeridge was 
not positive us to the use to which he 
should apply his portion of the stream, 
till he had ascertained what were the 


~ 


to mount and carl itself in water: he 
thought, however, of clubbing it with 
the portions of his companions, and mak- 
ing a lake of the whole.—These three 
poets left the stream in the same manner 
they approached it. 

Last came a calm and majestic figure, 
moving serenely towards the stream :—it 
was Worpswortu! Inhis hand he held 
a vase of pure crystal, and, when he had 
reached the brink of the stream, the 
wave proudly swelled itself into his cup. 
Wordsworth bent with reverence over 
the vase, and declared that the waters 
he had obtained should be the refresh- 
ment of his soul; he then raised his coun- 
tenance, which had become illumined 
from the wave over which he had bowed, 
and retired with a calm dignity. 

Ona sudden I heard a confusion of 
tongues behind me;—turning round, f 
found that it arose from a mistaken set 
of gentlemen, who were chattering and 
bustling aud dipping at a little brook, 
which they deemed was the true Casta- 
lian ;—-their splashing, and vociteration, 
and bustle, can only be mmagined by 
those who have seen a flock of geese 
wash themselves ina pond with gabbling 
imporsance. There was SPENCER, with 
a goblet lent to him by a lady of quality ; 
and HAYLEY simpering and bowing, and 
reaching with a tea-cup at the water; 
and Witson with a child’s pap-spoon ; 
and Bowres laboriously engaged in 
filling fourteen nut-shells; and Lewis 
slowly and mysteriously plunging an old 
scnll into the brook; while poor CoTTLe 
funied and angered, but scarcely reached 
the stream at last. After some time, the 
perpetual activity of tongues fatigued 
my ear, and I turned myself from the 
noisy crowd towards the silent heavens : 
—there, to my astonished and dehghted 
eyes, appeared SHAKSPEARE, surrounded 
with excessive light, with SPENSER on 
one hand and Mirtron onthe other, and 
with the best of our early bards thronging 
about him. One glance of his eye scared 


the silly muititude from the brook :--- 





physical reasons for the sand’s propensity | Gordon—very sensible mau, 


then, amidst unearthly music, he calmly 


| ascended, and was lost in the splendours 


of the sky.—At this moment I awoke. 
5, 2. R, 
JOURNAL FOR DE WEEK. 
Dropped from the Pocket of a Jew, weld 
known upon Change. 
Sunday.—-No business to be done-—-de 
Christians all out making hotiday—waited 
at home for Levi: he never come—took 
a walk in St. George’s fields—put me in 
mind of Newgate—called dere—supped 
and smoaked a pipe with Lord George 
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Fine 
_ Monday.—At ‘Change till two—man 
in red cuat wanted to borrow monies— 
did not like Lis looks—in de afternoon 
Called in St. James’s-street—not at home 
—very bad luck—thought to have touch- 
ed someting dere. 

Tuesday.—Went to de west end of de 
town—bought some old clothes—took in 
—-gave great price for de breeches, 
thinking Lf felt vuinea in de fob lett dere 
by mistake-—only done to eheat me— 
noting in the world but counterfeit hall 
penny—sold dem agam to Levi—took 
him in the same way—very good dat. 

Wednesday.— Went to St. James's 
street again—de devil is in de man-—not 
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—found out dere—obliged to sneak off 
—-tound a pair of candlesticks in my 
coat-pocket—dropped in by acshident— 
sold dem to Mr, Polishplate, de silvers 
smuth—did very well by dat. 
Thursday,—On ’Change—met de gen- 
tleman with de white wig—wanted more 
monies—let him have it—very good se- 
curities—like white wigs—carned my 
advertisement to de newspaper, signed 
Z- pretty crooked letter dat—always 
sure to bring customers. 
iriday.—Found a watch in my coat- 





pochet—dropped in by acshident—made 


| some money by dat—met my good friend 


Mr. Smash—not seen him since he was a 















at home—met Levi; he scolded me about | hbankrupt-—arrested Lim for de monies 
de breeches—not mind dat at all—weut he owed me—went home, and prepared 
to pull at de auction—very well paid for de sabbath, 
engaged to pull at anoder in de evening | 
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FINE 


ARTS. 


A 


ROVAL-ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

HE Annual Exhibition of the 

Works of British Painters, at 
the Roya ACADEMY, may be 
considered as a criterion of the pro- 
gress of the Arts in England; and 
we are happy to say that the speci- 
mens of the present year afford ample 
testimony of the continued improve- 
ment of the English school. ‘The 
return of peace has given an oppor- 
tunity to our artists and connoisseurs 
to visit and examine the foreign 
schools; and it isa curious fact that, 
with all the treasures which France 
recently possessed, and all the 
beautiful models of Art which the 
Italians had so long enjoved, neither 
country can boast of the livmg ta- 
lent which now adorns Eugland, and 


that has advanced by popular en. | 


couragement to its present state. 


We mav lament the prevalence of | 


— 9 
source is derived the excellence which 
pervades every department ; since, 
without this constant stimulus, the 


portrait-painting ; but out of this 


student could not achieve the higher 


objects of his ambition. "Thus it is 
that almost all our eminent masters 
are painters of portraits, as well as 
historical or landscape painters; and 


Se eae ee 


we accordingly see, in the present 
| k:xhibition, some of the finest speci- 
lmens of the Art in portraits, by the 
pencils of Lawrence, Beechey, Owen, 
Shee, Stothard, Northcote, Masque- 
rie’, WC. 

‘The Marchioness of Stafford, by 
Sir T. Lawrence, may be deemed the 
best picture of ths kind; but the 
| most striking is Count Platoff, by 
VT. Phillips: the charger on which 
the warrior is mounted is by Ward. 

Calcott’s Entrance to the Pool of 
London is universally admired ; and 
so are the Landscapes of Turner, 
which, by the strength of their co- 
lours, will constautly increase in 
value as they shali be mellowed by 
‘time. Wilkie’s Rabbit onthe Wall, 
/a most pleasing subject, is admirably 
executed, and greatly adds to his 
fame. In the same Jme of the Art, 
Mr. Mulready has produced a pics 
ture of Boys interrupted in Fight- 
ing; itis full of nature and eftect, 
The Punishment of Dirce, by Mr, 
Iloward, is a fine picture; as is The 
Presentation in the Temple, by Mr. 
Westall The Ceres of Mr. Cook, 
and Lady of the Lake, give strong 
promise of excellence. 

There are several works by hono- 
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rary contributors of great merit,— 
particularly the Jour de Féte, by 
Mrs. C. Long; the portrait of the 
Lord Mayor, and of Sir Thomas 


Bell, by Lady Bell; the Death of 


Abel, by Mrs. Ansley; and, of fe- 
jnale artists, nothing is comparable 
to the Basket of flowers, by Nirs. 
Pope. 

Upon the whole, we have cause 
fo triumph at the progress which the 
Arts have so conspicuously made 
within these few vears in England ; 
especially when we reflect that this 
advaucenent has been accomplished 
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| during a period ef rigid and cruel 


mercial distress 

The Royal Academicians gave a 
grand dinner, on the 29th of April, 
to their Royal Highnesses the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, and Sussex, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop 
of York, and most of the ministers 
of state, the foreign ambassadors, 
and a select number of the most ce- 
lebrated public characters, including 
artists, men of letters, and amateurs, 
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AN FASY METHOD OF COPYING 
DRAWINGS, 
By M. de Lasteyrie. 

A DE LASTENRIE first followed 
“"* the method of rendermg the paper 
transparent by ribbing it with oi of 
Pe froleum or aspualtuas, This method 
completely answered the purpose; but, 
havin observed that this oil gave outa 
strong and disagiecable smell, and that 
ievaporated too quickly, he concetved 
that the different essences extracted 
from vegetables, without being attended 
with the same meonpveniences, might 
give to paper a sufficient degree of 
transparency to allow a drawing upon 
wiich it might be laid to be distinetin 
seen through it. 

For this purpose he employed essence 
of lavender, or oil of spike, and essence 
of citron, which are preterable to oil of 
petroleum, because instead of having a 
bad smell, they yield a very agreeable 
peifume; and, as they evaporate more 
slowly, the paper retains its transpa- 
reney for a greater length of time, by 
Which means the operation of Copying Is 
facilitated. 

‘The essences used for this process 
ought to be as hmpid as the purest 
waier. If they were coloured, they 
would leave marks and stams upon the 
paper. They are rarely to be met with 
in commerce in a state of sufficient 
purity; but they may be easily freed 
from their colourimg particles by a second 
distillation. 

Vake a sheet of common drawing- 
paper, and smear it on one side only 
with a brush dipped into the essence, 
"‘hhe space thus readered transparent, 
should be about seven or cight deci 
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metres square ; for, if it be much Jarger, 
the essence may evaporate before the 
drawing is finished, and the paper lose 
its transparency. 

This done, lay the paper upon the 
drawing, and trace, with the pencil, the 
strokes that are seen underneath. Hav- 
ing copied the drawing upon that part 
of the paper which has been smeared 
with the essence, rub it upon the other 
parts, and thus proeeed till the whole is 
finished, ‘Then hold the paper before 
the fire, shaking it gently, to accelerate 
the evaporation; taking care that it be 
at such a distance that the hand can 
bear the heat without imconvenience, 
When the evaporation is completed, the 


| paper again becomes opaque, and re- 


taims all its original whiteness, You may 
then draw upon it witha pen, wash or 
paint with colours, 

The process is as €asy in practice as it 
is advantageous, on account of the time 
which it saves, and the precision and 
accuracy with which you obtain fac- 
similes of prints and drawings that you 
wish to copy.-—Archives des Decouvertes. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF TURNING TUF 
BRANCHES OF FRUIT-TREES OVER THE 
WALLS AGAINST WHICH THEY ARE 
PLANTED. 

By Sir Joseph Banks, bart. 

On this subject the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society may not be acquainted 
with a practice which I first learned of 
a market-gardener at Isleworth, when 
riding past his garden, that of turning 
truit-trees, pears especially, over the wall 
against which they are planted, and nail 
ing their branches im an mverted diree- 
tion on the other side. 


warfare, and of unexampled com, 


The Exhibition opened on the 3d of 
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Thave practised this method, with the 
best success, on the Gansel bergamot- 
pear, one not very free of bearing. It 

ad stood against a north wall for seve- 
ral years, without once making a fruit- 
bud. About three years ago I turned it 
Over the wall, and had it nailed with the 
branches pointed downwards: the spring 


pears, and this autumn the south-side 
wood, which has increased very much, 
produced at least ten dozen of the finest 
pears my garden afforded me, 

This practice has now become not un- 
frequent. Mr. Aiton, at the Royal Gar- 
dens, has turned some pear-trees on a 
west wall over to the east side, where is 
a paddock for young horses: he does not 
suffer the branches to reach so low as 
to be within the danger of being cropt 
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I have also succeeded perfectly in 
bringing duke-cherries over from the 
north wall, on which aspect we in this 
country obtain a valuable crop of cher- 
ries for the mouth of July and Augast. 
‘The branches brought over to the south 
wall prodaced this year the earliest fruit, 


( ng | aud had the largest and fairest berries. 
after, it bore about a dozen of very fine 


This, in our climate, is a material im. 
provement, as dake-cherries seldom suc- 
ceed on a south wall: the tree requires 
to have its root cool; and, when it is 
exposed to the rays of a south sun, pro- 
duces in general small and impertect 
fruit. 

[ beg only to add, that the infor- 
mation herein contamed, is offered te 
this excellent institution, merely as 
a mark ot attention trom one who 
knows how to appreciate the value 


by the horses, and he annually gets a| of their labours. 


considerable crop from these inverted 
branches, 


Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
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THE MIRROR OF THE METROPOLIS, 


cel 


THE COURT. 


RULLETIN of the Kine’s Heattin.— 
“Windsor Castle, May 5.--His Ma- 
Jesty passed last month in good bodily 
health, and in uniform tranquillity; but 
his Majesty’s disorder is not diminished. 
“H. HArrorp, J. WiLtis, 
““ M. Battie, RK. WiLLts.” 
* W. HEBERDEN, 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS CIIARLOTTE 
OF WALES, WITH PRINCE LEOPOLD OF 
SA\XE COROURG, 

The highly interesting and important 
event of the marriage of the presump- 
tive Heiress of these realms took place 
on the ed of May, at Carlton House, 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales, at 
four o'clock, went in a carriage to the 
Queen’s Palace, and had the windows 
down to gratify the curiosity of the crowd 
in Pall Mall; but they were found to be 
so extremely numerous, that the coach- 
man could not with safety drive through 
them ; he therefore returned, and went 
through the Park. Her residence was 
again thronged with distinguished per- 
sonages. 

Prince Leopold had a select party to 
dinner, at half-past five, at Clarence 
House. 

The Prince Regent had a party to 
dinner at Carlton House, consisting of 
the Duke of Clarence, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Bishop of Exeter, the Right 
Hon. Jom M*‘Mahon, Sir Benjamin 

sloomfield, Mr. Chancellor Leach, the 
Rev. Mr. Blomberg, Sir E. Nagle, &c. 

The Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, 


Mary, and the Princess Charlotte of 


Wales, dined with her Majesty at her 
Palace. The Princess Charlotte dressed 
at the Queen’s Palace. 

About half-past seven, the Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester arrived at the 
Queen's Palace, to join her Majesty and 
the Princesses. ‘The Princess Charlotte 
came down the grand staircase afew mi- 
nutes afterwards, conducted by the 
Princess Augusta on her right, and Col. 
Stephenson on her left, and proceeded 
to the entrance of the grand hall, where 
she was met by the Queen, The Queen, 
the Princess Charlotte, the Princesses 
Augusta and Elizabeth, went in one car- 
riage; and the Princesses Mary and So- 
phia of Gloucester followed in another. 

They entered Cariton House by the 





garden-gate, where they were received 


by the Prince Regent. ‘Tlicy arrived | 
exactly at cight. Prince Leopold lett | 
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Clarence House a little before half-past 
eight ; he was preceded by a carriage, in 
which were Lord James Murray, his lord 
in waiting, Baron Hardenbroke, his se- 
cretary, and Sir Robert Gardener, his 
equerry. ‘The Prince was attended in 
his carriage by Baron Just, the Saxon 
minister, and Mr. Chester, the assistant 
master of the ceremonies. On his come. 
ing out to get into his carriage, he was 
assailed by a number of females, patting 
him on the back, and giving him good 
wishes. This dclay gave a number of 
men an opportunity to take off the traces 
of the horses, in order to draw the car- 
riage, They were prevailed upon to 
desist ; but they did so a second time, 
and the Prince, it is supposed, would, 
have indulged them in their desire, had 
not accidents been feared; and by the 
exertions of the sentinels the traces were 
put to the carriage again, and the carri- 
age proceeded to Carlton House, amidst 
the loud huzzas of the populace. His 
Serene Highness arrived at Carlton 
House at half-past eight, 

The attendants were the same as ona 
full court. The yeomen of the guard, 
the royal footmen in their state liveries, 
the pages in their splendid uniforms,— 
Carlton House and the entrances were 
brilliantly illuminated, 

The Royal Family, the Duke of Or- 
leans, his sister, and Prince Leopold, 
were condacted to the royal closet. The 
roya! attendavts proceeded from the door 
of the closet to the great crimson room, 
where the marriage was solemuised, and 
which had been previously fitted up for 
the occasion with a temporary altar, co- 
vered with crimson velvet, the crimson 
velvet cushions from the Chapel Royal, 
St. James's Palace, and also the prayer- 
book, &c; the large mahogany candle- 
sticks from Whitehall Chapel. Mr. 
Howse, the serjeant of the Chapel Royal, 
attended with lus verge. 

The Prince Regent's family, including 
all his attendants and those of the younger 
branches of the Royal Family, were 
conducted into the three rooms next to 
the throne-room, ‘The Queen's family, 
including attendants, were conducted 
into the west anti-room, together with 
Lady John ‘Thynne and Lady Eiily 
Murray. 

The whole of the foreign ambassadors 
and ministers were especially invited by 


RK. Chester, esq. the assistant master of 


the ceremonies, according to usage aud 
etiquette, to be witvesses to the sulemur 
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gation of the nuptials, to enable them to 
report the same to their different courts; 
their ladies were also invited. They all 
proceeded to the great crimson-room. At 
the time appointed for her Majesty to 
leave the closet, her full attendants were 
conducted across the grand hall, and also 
the full attendants upon the Prince Re- 
gent’s establishment, except those in 
waiting upon the Queen and Prince Re- 
gent. The Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopold remained in the closet. After, 
the procession moved through the suit of 
rooms towards the altar. Amongst those 
present were— 


The Lords of the Council who were in 
the commission authorising the marriage. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The Lord Chancellor and Lady Eldon. 

The Earl of Harrowby, president of 
the council, and his Countess. 

The Earl of Liverpool absent on ac- 
count of indisposition ; his Countess was 
present. 

Earl Bathurst and his Countess. 

Viscount Castlereagh and his Viscoun- 
tess. 

Viscount Sidmouth. 

The Right Hon. N. Vansittart. 

The Earl of Mulgrave and his Coun- 
tess. 

The Earl of Westmoreland. 

Viscount Melville and his Viscountess, 

The Right Hon. W. W. Pole and Mrs, 
Pole. 

The Right Hon. C. B. Bathurst. His 
lady was absent on account of having a 
child ill. 

The Marquis of Hertford and his Mar. 
chioness, 

Viscount Jocelyn. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley and his 
Marchioness. 

The Marquis of Winchester, as the 
lord in waiting, and his Marchioness. 

The other Lords of the Bedchamber ; 
the Right Hon. Jobn M‘Mabhon, Colonel 
Stanhope, the groom in waiting. 

The Duke of Montrose was absent 
through indisposition ; the Duchess was 
present, 

‘The Captain of the Band of Pensioners; 
the Karl of Winchelsea; Lord John 
Thynne; Lord Somerville, and the Lords 
of the Bedchamber to the King; the 
Grooms of the Bedchamber to the King, 

The Archbishop of York. 

The Dean of the Chapel Royal. 

‘The Equerries to the King. 

The whole of the attendants of the 
Queen, the Princesses, the Royal Dukes, 
the Duchess of York, &c. 

The Clerk of the Closet. 

‘The Rev. F. W. Blomberg, and the 

Rey. J. S, Clarke. 





' by the guns in St, Janies’s Park. 


The Bishops of Salisbury, London, and 
Exeter. 

Lord Ellenborongh; Lady Ellenbo- 
rough was absent through indisposition. 

The Earls of Harrington and Yar- 
mouth. 

Silver-Stick in waiting. 

The Rev. Dr. Short. 

Mr. C, Leach, chancellor of the duchy 
of Cornwall, in his full new robes. 

General Hulse. 

Mr, Watson, assistant private secretary 
to the Prince Regent. 

Viscount Keith, Baron Best, Adjatant- 
General, Quarter-Master-General, 

Deputy Earl Marshal. 

Sir Benjamin Bloomfield. 

Equerrirs—Gen. Hammond, Sir R. 
H. Vivian, Gen. Bayley, Sir W. Congreve, 
Col. Mellish, Hon. C. Percy, to Princess 
Charlotte. 

Colonel Palmer. 

Aipes-pE-Camp—Col. Quentin, Lord 
Forbes, Sir G. Wood, Sir Jobn Colbourn, 
Col. A. G. Woodford, Hon. F. G. Pon- 
sonby, Col. J. C. Smith, Sir H. F. Bou- 
veric, Hon, B. Craven, Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, Admiral Sir G. Martin, Ad- 
miral Sir E. Nagle, Admiral Lerd A, 
Beauclerc, Admiral Sir FE. Buller, Adm. 
Sir G, Campbell, Adm. Sir H. Blackwood, 
Admiral Sir J. Beresford, Adm, Otway. 

The whole being assembled, and the 
ceremony being ready to be proceeded 
on, the Lord Chamberlain (Marquis of 
Hertford) returned to the closet, and 
conducted Prince Leopold of Saxe-Co- 
bourg to the altar. His lordship then 
went again to conduct the Princess Char- 
lotte, and was accompanied by the Duke 
of Clarence, who conducted his royal 
niece on his arm to the altar, where she 
was received by the Prince Regent.— 
The ceremony was performed in the most 
solemn and impressive manner by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the whole 
was as interesting a scene as ever took 
place in Carlton House, 

The Princess Charlotte was given 
away by her royal father, the Prince 
Regent. His Royal Highness was dressed 
in reyimentals, and wore all his orders, 
He handed the Queen to a state-chair, to 
the right of the altar, where her Majesty 
sat during the ceremony. At the con- 
clusion the royal pair retired arm-in-arm, 
aud received the hearty congratulations 
of all present. They soon after set off 
in a travelling-carriage for Oatlands, the 
seat of the Duke and Duchess of York, 
The general party partook of some re 
reshments. 

On a signal being given from Carlton 
House at the conclusion of the marriage 
ceremony, a double royal salute was fired 






















































WEDDING DRESSES. 


‘THE Queen's Dress.—A_ beautiful 
gold tissue, trimmed with a mixture of 
gold and silver, having twe flounces of 
brilliant silver net-work, richly embossed 
With stripes of gold lama, and a superb 
head to the flounces of silver lama bor- 
der. The whole had a most novel, grand, 
and magnificent appearance. 

Princess CHARLoTTe’s Dress.—The 
wedding dress, composed of a most mag- 
nificent silver lama or net, over a rich 
silver tissue slip, with a superb border 
of silver lama embroidery at the bottom, 
forming shells and bouquets; above the 
border a most elegant fullness taste- 
fully designed, in festoons of rich silver 
Jama, and finished with a very brilliant 
rolio of lama; the body and sleeves to 
correspond, trimmed with a most beauti- 
ful point Brussels lace, in a peculiar ele- 
gant style. The manteau of rich silver 
tissue lined with white satin, trimmed 
round with a most superb silver lama 
border, in shells to correspond with the 
dress, and fastened in front with a most 
brilliant and costly ornament of dia- 
mounds, The whole dress surpassed all 
conception in the brillianey and richness 
of its effect.—Head dress, a wreath of 
rose-buds aud leaves, composed of the 
most superb brilliants. 

Princess Sopnia OF GLOUCESTER.— 
An elegant robe of gold tissue, superbly 
ornamented with silver lama. Her Royal 
Highness wore a profusion of diamonds 
and feathers. 


THE ROYAL NUPTIALS’ DRAWING-ROOM. 

On the 16th of May her Majesty held 
a Drawing-Room, tor the announced 
purpose of receiving the congratulations 
ov the above-mentioned happy event ; 
which was one of the most splendid and 
brilliant assemblages which ever graced 
the British court. 

The grand object of attraction, the 
Royal Pair, arrived at a quarter before 
two, in state. The Prince Rezent, the 
Duke and Duchess of York, the Duke 
of Clarence, and Duke of Gloucester, 
accompanied by his royal sister, went 
also in state. The Duke of Sussex came 
with his full suite of attendants. A few 
minutes after two her Majesty entered 
the drawing-room, with her numerous 
royal family, all looking remarkably well. 
The Queen took her usual station; her 
Chamberlain, Vice-Chamberlain, and 
other attendants, standing on her left, 
and the royal family to her right. Her 
Majesty then proceeded to receive tlie 
congratulations of the highly-distinguished 
throng. They passed from the Queen to 
the Princess Chaslotte, Prince Leopold, 
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&e.; they all appeared to vie with each 
other in their hearty compliments and 
good wishes, The exterior of the palace, 
as well as the interior, had a most splen- 
did and joyous appearance, ‘The win. 
dows of the palace were filled with ele. 
gantes; others promenaded the Palace 
Court-yard, and the grass-plat. ‘The la» 
dies, in general, wore white feathers in 
honour of the wedding, and numbers of 
the gentlemen wore white. favours in 
their hats. Such a dignified assemblage 
were scarcely ever beheld on an open 
promenade upon any other occasion, 
The top of the Queen's guard-house was 
covered with respectable persons, Se- 
veral trees were filled with individuals, 
and the whole parks were crowded with 
people and carriages to an extraordinary 
degree. ‘The Princess Charlotte and 
Prince Leopold departed in the same 
state as they came: the guard of honour 
saluted them with military hononrs, the 
band playing “ God save the King,” as 
they had received them on their arrival; 
as they did the Regent and all the royal 
Dukes. The Bishops, Judges, and other 
distinguished characters, formed a line 
for them to pass through in the court- 
yard, bowing and cartseying to the royal 
pair as they passed, and the Prince and 
Princess bowing in return, On their 
entering the Park, they were received 
with loud huzzas by the populace. The 
company had not left the Patace till near 
seven o'clock. 

We have only sufficient space for a 
selection of the Court Dresses :— 

Her Magesty.—A petticoat of beau- 
tiful rich green and silver tissue: the 
whole of the draperies were composed of 
a superbiy rich blond lace, elegantly and 
tastefully designed, ornamented with rich 
silver bullion, confined with handsome 
silver ropes and tassels, finishing at the 
bottom with full flouuces of rich blond 
lace to correspond, interspersed with 
silver tassels and bullion; the manteau 
of green aud silver tissue to correspond 
superbly trimmed with bandsome bioud 
lace and silver. 

Princess CHAKLOTTE OF WALES.~— 
A petticoat of rich silver tissue, gud 
draperies of net, most magnificently em- 
browdered in silver lama, with deep bor- 
ders, beaded with a most costly silver 
rolio; the diaperies elegantly supported 
with a most brilliant cord of real silver 
bullion, and very superb silver tassels 
below the draperies ; the dregs finished 
with a most beautiful and elegant garmi- 
ture in silver lama and tulle, most taste- 
fully designed; mantean of rich silver 
tissue, with superb border of lama, and 
the sleeves ee trimmed with the 
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most beautiful Brussels point lace ; rich 
silver band, fastened in front with dia- 
monds, Head-dress, a most superb wreath 
of the richest and most brilliant diamonds, 
forming roses and leaves, with a most 
elegant ostrich plumage. The whole 
dress surpassed all conception in the 
krandeur, maguificence, and brilliancy 
Of its effects, 
a 
THE OPERA, 

We regret that we are still compelled 
to speak with indifference of the per- 
formances and performers of the King’s 
Theatre, There is nothing superlative 
to praise; and we are so little disposed 
to depreciate even mediocrity of talent, 
when cheerfully exerted, that this month 
we shall confine ourselves to a mere re- 
cord—that the new-married Royal Pair 
honoured the Opera with their presence 
for the first time on Saturday the 16th; 
when the national air of “ God save the 
King,” with two occasional stanzas in- 
troduced, was sung by the principal 
performers.—The brilliancy of the spec- 
tacle which the theatre presented, as the 
whole company in the boxes stood up in 
compliment to the royal visitors, was 
niost fascinating ; the splendour of dia- 
monds, and the charms of beauty, exhi- 
bited in continued groupes, filling the 
entire tiers of boxes, produced altoge- 
ther an effect the most enchanting ima- 
ginable, 

— 


THE DRAMA, 


A welcome novelty has marked the 
dramatic history of the past month; and 
the circumstances under which it found 
its way to the stage are curious, The 
Rev. Mr. Marvurin, a curate, of Dublin, 
having written a tragedy, it was intro- 
duced by some friend of the author to 
the notice of Mr. WaLrer Scott, who 
‘was so struck with its merit that he ad- 
vised Mr. Maturin to transmit it to Lord 
byron, one of the committee of manage- 
yaent of Drury-Lane Theatre. The ad- 
vice was followed, and the piece was 
submitted to the judgment of the noble 
poet, with an earnest solicitation that its 
tate might be speedily decided, as the 
comforts of a numerous family de- 
pended on the receipt of the very mcon- 


siderable sum at which the modesty of 


the author had fixed its value. Lord 
Byron immediately perused the tragedy ; 
and such was his admiration of it, that 
befere he siept he dispatched it to the 
committee, requesting that, if they did 
not coincide with him in thinking it 
sould be accepted and without delay 





brought owt, they would send it to the | cf criticism requires that we should dié 
















































The Opera,—The Drama. 


managers of Covent-Garden Theatre, that 
the author might have the chance of their 
receiving it. It was, however, unani- 
mously approved by the committee, was 
immediately put into rehearsal, and on 
the 9th May was acted for the first time 
at 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


under the title of “ BERTRAM; or, the 
Castle of St. Aldobrand.” Every thing 
that a liberal management could contri- 
bute to the success of this play was most 
laudably atlorded, Some excellent scenes 
were painted purposely ; the dresses 
were new and magnificent ; and, besides 
the attraction of a first appearance of a 
female tragedian, under high patronage, 
in the character of the heroine, NEAN 
(in himself a host) took the part of Ber- 
tram; and the whole of the characters 
were thus cast :—- 
St. Aldobrand «+++++ Mr. Pope, 
Bertram eeceeceesees Mr. Kean. 
Prior of St. Anselm.-+ Mr. Holland. 
Ist Monk++-+eeeeeeeee Mr. Powell. 
2d Monk-ss+seeeeeee’ Mr. R. Phillips, 
3d Monk... Mr. Barnard, 
Ist Robber-e+ee++++++ Mr, Kent, 
2d Robber ---- Mr. Cooke. 
Hugo oseeeeeeeeee «© My, Carr. 
Pictro eeeeeeeeereeee Mr. Coveney, 
Page Miss Carr. 
Child eeeseeceseeeee Miss J. Carr. 
Imoyine «+++++++e+++ Miss Somerville, 
Clotilda «+s+eees++s+e Miss Boyce, 
‘Teresa+-++++> Miss Cooke. 
Most of the above circumstances hav- 
ing been generally bruited in the higher 
circles of fashion and literature, the cur- 
tain drew up on this occasion to one of 
the most brilliant and crowded audiences 


| of the season ; and probably expectation 


was never raised to a higher pitch since 
the memorable night on which the thea- 
trical hoax of “ Vortigern” was practised 
on the public. The reception of the 
Bertram” was as completely triumphant 
as the most sanguine hopes, even of an 
author, could cherish ; and certainly sur- 
passed the expectations, igh as they 
were, of the authors patrons and well- 
wishers. It has been repeated almost 
every night since, and it will, no doubt, 
largely remunerate the liberality of the 
managers, as well as found a reputation 
for the author, 

Rejvicing, however, as we most sin- 
cerely do, in this trrumph of the legit- 
mate Drama over the —puppel-shows so 
recently in’ fashion, and exulting in 
the reflection that we owe it to a na- 
live poet (for Ireland is always part of 
England in our views), still the sobricty 














miss from our minds all the blandish- 
ments of extrinsic circumstances, and, 
escaping from the enthusiasm of the thea- 
tre, examine in the calm of our closets 
the defects, as well as the merits, of this 
new ido} of popularity. 

A brief sketch of the fable, or plot, 
of this tragedy will shew that it is defi- 
cient in one great object of tragic poetry. 
The perfection of this lofty art, accord. 
Ing to our judgment, consists in imagining 
a train of probable yet not trite events, 
or scenes, which are told or represented 
by characters under the influence of va- 
rious strong nataral emotions, both good 
and evil; but, so constructing the inci- 
dents and forming the characters, that, 
while they necessarily admit of the full 
display of the operations of vicious pas- 
sions, at the same time they fix in the 
mind of the spectator, or reader, a horror 
and detestation of vice. We repeat, 
that the author of “ Bertram” has not 
sufficiently had this consideration in 
view, 

His chief character is introduced, in 
the commencement of the play, under 
circumstances that naturally excite com- 
passion ; for, during the prevalence of a 
tremendous storm, a vessel is wrecked on 
the coast near the convent of St. An- 
selm, close to the castle of St. Aldo- 
brand, and Bertram, escaping the dan- 
gers of shipwreck, makes his first 
appearance in a state of deep distress— 
his faculties overcome with fatigue, and 
his mind apparently under the intluence 
of despair. No sooner, however, is lhe 
recovered by the exertions and care of 
the benevolent Superior aud monks of 
St. Anselm, thao he developes himselt to 
be a man of a dark and foul mind, un- 
der the influence of revengeful passion, 
It appears that he had loved, and was 
beloved by, Imegine, now the wife of the 
Baron of St. Aldobrand; that the dis- 
appointment of his passion by her mar- 
riage had led him to become a traitor 
and an outlaw, and to cherish the most 
implacable hatred against the Baron, 
on whose domain he is shipwrecked, 
during his absence on a martial cam 
paign. OF course, the Baroness and 
Bertram mect; and the most powerful 
scenes of the drama are their interviews. 
His love is rekindled at the sight of its 
object, and his hatred and revenge 
increased to madness. Tmogine herself 
is driven nearly frantic by the language 
and conduct of Bertram, and flies tor 
advice to the prior of St. Anselm ; 
whose councils and precepts are among 
the best beauties of the play, and well 
adapted to his character. The great de- 





fect of the tragedy now appears, in the | 
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fall from honour of the lovely Imogine, 
who vields to the intreaties of her eri. 
minal lover for a private parting inter- 
view, and is betrayed by him. ‘There is 
in this incident nothing of the dignity of 
tragedy—nothing of its pathos. Unfor- 
tunate love ever excites sympathy and 
compassion ; and, had Imogine remained 
an innocent wife, there was enough of 
woe to render lier an object of the deep- 
est interest to every spectator; but the 
moment she relinquishes her claims to 
innocence, her sorrows are of a nature, 
in our Opinion, unfit for scenic exhibi- 
tion. All that follows is only endured on 
account of the talents of the actors on 
the stage, or the beauty of the poetry in 
the closet. The injured Baron, return. 
ing to his home atter this fatal interview, 
reminded us strongly of the unhappy 
Biron in the tragedy of “ Isabella;” but 
how ditferent are the feelings excited by 
the catastrophe in ‘* Bertram” from that 
of which the virtuous, but agonised, 
Isabella is the victim.-—-In the sequel, 
Bertram murders the Baron; and then, 
remorseless to the last, falls on his own 
sword, and perishes by the side of Imo- 
gine, who had expired with grief, 

This outline will convince our readers 
that the merit of “ Bertram” does not arise 
fromthe judicious construction ofits plot. 
Whence then its great success ?~-Much, 
very much must be attributed to the ta. 
lents of the performers, especially of the 
incomparable Kean, who has not ap- 
peared to greater advantage in any cha- 
racter he has attempted, than in the 
gloomy-tminded, guilty, and remorseless 
Bertram. Ut is, indeed, a well-finished 
and accurately-drawn portrait; it seizes 
hold upon, and keeps possession of, the 
mind from the beginning to the end of 
the play; and the success of this character 
demonstrates that an audience, taken 
always by surprise, do pot judge of the 
propriety of any effect produced upon 
them, but yield, as it is natural they 
should, to the impulses of the moment, 
It becomes, therefore, more necessary 
that the critic, and especially that critie 
who professes to be a guardian of the 
fair sex, should not suffer the popularity, 
or even the really superlative talents of 
an author to screen trom exposition any 
detects, involving, in the slightest degree, 
even the semblance of danger to delicacy 
of sentiment or purity of manners, 
With the reservation thas pointed ont, we 
are happy to mingle our praise with that 
of the town in general, and acknowledge 
that “ Bertram” is by far the nearest 
approximation to a good tragedy that 
we have seen on the stage siuce the 
De Montfort of Miss BAILLIE 
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Miss SOMERVILLE, who made her de- 


bat in Imogine, is a young pertormer of 


much promise. We recommend her to 
trust more than sbe does to her natural 
tone of voice, and not to assume a 
whining accent when uncalled for by 
the language. In figure and in counte- 
nance, this young lady is admirably 
adapted tor the female tragedian; and 
her powers, considering her age (only 17), 
are prodigious. 

Though pressed for space, it would be 
an act of injustice to Mr. HoLianp to 
omit our unqualified approbation of his 
performance in this tragedy; it was one 
of the most impressive dramatic repre- 
sentations we have ever witnessed, 

Besides the tragedy, this theatre has 
produced a lay called the “ Prodigal,” 
and an after-piece entitled “ Obcron’s 
Oath; or, the Paladin and the Princess ;” 
but we have not room to notice them 
further in the present number; aud we 
expect that before our next appears they 
will be forgotten. 

MISS GREMANI. 

Miss Gremant, from the Bath Thea- 
tre, appeared for the first time on the 
93d of April, in the part of Juliet. This 
very young lady (for she is only sixteen) 
is sister-in-law to Mr. YounG, of Covent. 
Garden Theatre, and appears to possess 
considerable theatrical talents, whieh, 
when matured, will, we think, render 
her an ornament to the profession, Her 
chief merit, at present discernible, is her 
close adherence to nature: we never saw 
the part played with less affectation. 
Her persou and deportment are elegant, 
and her countenance expressive, She 
was received with much applause; and 
we have na doubt will sueceed in the line 
of tragedy, or genteel comedy. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


The return of Mr. Kempre to these 
boards, on the 25d of Apnil, was greeied 
by the plaudits of an overflowmg audi- 
ence. He appeared in the character of 
Coriolanus, and sustained that arduous 
part throughout with unabated power 
and dignity. It ought never to be for- 
gotten by the admirers of the Drama, 
that the present improved state of dra- 
matic representation is chiefly the work 
of this great tragedian. The accuracy 


of costume, the classical correctness of | 
scenery and decorations, the correspond. 


ing uniformity of the most trivial appen- 
dages to the business of the stage,—all 
these Mr. Kkemble, when he became the 
manager of Drury-Lane ‘Theatre, intro- 
dueed, instead of the most absurd incon- 
gruity which, tll that period, disgraced 




















the English stage. It is, therefore, with 
no slight degree of pleasnre that we wit- 
nessed the re-appearance of this classic 
actor, who continues to sustain the high 
reputation he has earned by the zealous 
exertion of his extraordinary talents.— 
He has since performed Brutus in “ Ju- 
lius Ceesar,” aud, notwithstandmg an 
unfortunate hoarscuess of voice, produced 
the most powerful impressions. This 
play, as now cast at this theatre, is really 
a dramatic treat. The Cassius of Mr. 
Young is one of his finest performances ; 
and the Mare Anthony ot Mr, C. KEMBLE 
is as good as it can be. 

The play of the “ Stranger” has also 
proved attractive through the combined 
talents of Mr. KemBie and Miss O’NEIL, 
The acting was certainly excellent, but 


| - ° 
| We Cannot adinire the drama. 


The new tragedy, called ‘ Adelaide,” 
will be noticed in our next Number. 
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1816. DRURY LANE. 


Aprilaz. Castle Spectre—Pircairn’s Island 

85. A Trip to scarborough—Piicairn’s Isiend 

20, Haunied Towe:—Pitcairn’s Island 

27. Belle Stratagem—What Nex:? 

ag. The lrodipaiesMy spouse and l—Three Weeke 
after Marriage 

30. Richard the ThirdeTwo Misers 

i. The Picaigal—Three Weeks after Marriage 

2. A New Way to pay O}d lebtse= What Next? 

g. Town and CountryesThree Weeks after Marrie 
ageeweCoupt of Anjou 

4. Duke of MilanIrishman in Lordon—Count of 
Anjou 

6. A New Way to pay Old Debts—Three Weeks 
afer Marriage—count of Anjou 

7. Townand Country— Magpie—Count of Anjou 

8. Bertram—Three Weeks after Mairiage 

g- Bertram the Review 

o. Bertram—Three Weeks after Marrisg:—Coune 
of Anjou 

fie Bertram—-Poor Soldier 

13. bertram——Woodman’s Hut 

14. Beriram—Nonest Thieves 

15. Bertram—My Spouse and [ 

16. Bertram Three Weeks aficr Marriage 

17. Bertram She Magpie 

8 Bertram—\\ho’s Who? 

20, Bertram—The Magpie 


1816. COVENT GARDEN. 


April?2. Richard the Third—Who Wants a Wife? 
2§. Schou! for ScandaleGarrick’s Jubivee 
26. A New Way to pay Old DebtseWho Wants @ 
Wite / 
27. $chool tor ScindaleGarrick’s Jubilee 
2g. Coriolanu —Garrick $ jubilee 
g0- Venice PreservedeeWho Wants a Wife? 
May 1. Guy Mannesing=Forest of sondy 
2. Schoul tur Scandale=The Magypic 
3. Wheel of Fortuns—-Who Wants a Wife? 
4> Jeaious Wife—Cymon 
6. ju ion, Casar—Royai NuptialteeWho Wants @ 
Wife 
q. Jea ous Wifte—Brother and Sisrer 
8. Guy Manneringe-Miler and his Men 
> Stranger—Royal Nuy trais—Who Wants a Wife? 
10. Merchant of Venice—Roya! NuptialseeLove alae 
Mode 
Ihe Jealous Wife—Cymon 
¥3- Julius Casar—Muier and his Men 
14. Jealous Wife—Who Wants a Wife? 
15. A Midsymmer Nipht’s Drean.ewsleep Walktree 
Midas 
16. Stranger— Killing no Murder 
Je Guy Mannering+S.ove, Law, and FRy sec 
18. Jealous Wite—Corrus 
2@. Bowico ane JulicteAiaddia 
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DOMESTIC POLITICS. 

The great length to which the pre- 
vious departments of this Namber have 
necessarily been extended, in order to 
conclude some articles, and to insert 
others of temporary interest, has abridged 
beyond onr calculation the space allotted 
to a Review of Domestic and Foreign 
Politics. We regret this the less, how- 
ever, as nothing of importance has oc- 
curred at home, if we except the event 
of the marriage of the Princess Chariotte, 
the presumptive future Queen of Great 
Britain and [reland ; an event which we 


fervently pray may be productive of great | 
illustrious | 


personal happiness to the 
Princess, and be attended with the best 
effects upon the prosperity and liberties 
of many generations of Britous ! 

In respect to the FoREIGN PoLiticaL 
STATE of Europe, we have yet no pleas 
ing intelligence, nor even any consoling 
hopes, to present to our readers.—In 
France we see nothing but distrust and 
dismay in the government, and smo- 
thered regrets or open insurrection 
among the people. At Grenoble an or- 
ganised resistance to the Bourbons has 
displayed itself; but the particulars of 
which, from the enslaved state of the 
press in Fiance, have not transpired.— 
Of Spain we loat : to speak ; and, indeed, 
there is scarcely a spot on the face of 
Europe to which, at present, the friends 
of mankind can look without regret at 
the disappointment of their purest hopes! 

—>— 


MARRIAGES, 


At Aberdeen, John Abercrombie, esq. 
M.D. of the ¢d regt. Dragoon Guards, to 


Miss W. Young, daughter of the late Wm. | 


Young, esq. of Shedackesley. 


At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the | 
Hon. H. Grey Bennett, to the daughter | 


of Lord Wm. Russell. 


The Earl of Normanton, to Lady Diana | 


Herbert. 


Wm. James, esq. of Bruton-st. to Miss | 


Maria Heathcote, of Mount Pleasant, 
‘Tottenham. 

Thos. Haden, esq. of Sloane-st. to Miss 
Emma Harrison, of Perey-st. 

Martin Ware, esq. of New Bridge-st. 
to Miss Ann Tavler, of the King’s-road. 

At Limpstield, the Rev, Clem. Strong, 
to Miss Catherine Biscoe, of Hock wood. 

At Chelsea, Lieut. T. H. Edwards, to 
Miss Georgiana Meadows. 


The Rev. John Jones, M.A. to Miss | 
Louisa Prevost, of King's road, Bedtord- | 


row. 

Johu Wm. Spicer, esq. of Ether-place, 
Surrey, to Miss 
Welsh, of Multord House. 


Marriages and Deaths. 


Anna Maria Theresa | 
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Lieut..Col. Jones, of the Engine ers, to 
Miss Catherine Maria Laurence, of Tri- 
nity-square, 

Rich. Riley, esq. of the Admiralty, to 
Miss Harriet Beechev, of Harley-st. 

The Rev. Temple Frere, rector of Fin- 
ningham, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
Baron Richards. 

Jolin Drummond, jun. esq. banker, of 
( haring-cross, to Miss G,. Harvey. 

Captain E, Louther Crofton, R.N.C.B. 
to Miss Mary Leader, of Putney-hill. 

The Rev. George Burrard, chaplain in 
ordinary to the King, to Miss Eimnia 
Bingham, of Grove House, Lymington. 

The Hon. and Rev. George Neville, 
master of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
to Lady Charlotte Legge. 

Sir James Montgomery, of Stanhope, 
bart. to Miss H, Graham, of Kinress. 

Richard O'Conner, esq. R.N. to Miss 
Hannah Ross, of Coram-st. 

Capt. J. Chambers White, R.N, to Miss 
Charlotte Dalrymple. 

DEATHS, 

70, George, Earl Brooke, and Earl of 
Warwick. 

At Frognal, Hampstead, the wife of 
James Abel, esq. 

In Long-Acre, 66, Mrs. Rendall. 

In EKarl’s-court, Old Brompton-road, 
69, Lieut.-Gen. Sontag, 

In Highbury-place, Islington, Miss 
Martha Sadelbia Nicholls. 

At Richmond, Charlotte, the wife of 
Wm. Hudson, esq. 

At Pentonville, 85, T. Collier, esq. 
whose death is deeply lamented by a 
large circle of friends, 

In Upper Grosvenor-st. the widow ot 
J. Freemantle, esq. 

In Portugal-st. Grosvenor-square, Miss 
Mania Warren. 
| At Hampstead, Isaac Johnstone, esq, 
| barrister-at-law. 

In Lineo!n’s Inn, Hardinve Stracy, esq, 
| At Islington, 83, Mr. Thos. Branfield. 
| AtClapton House, Mrs, Beddlecorn. 
At Highgate, 25, John F. Poland, esq. 
In St. Luke’s Hospital, 71, Sarah, the 
| benevolent wife of Mr, Thomas Dunston. 

At Tornham Green, 62, Rev. Chris. 
Lake Moody, LL.D. F.A.S, 
| In Curzon-st. May-fair, Barrington 
| Pope Blachford, esq. M P. one of the 
conmissioners of the Admiralty. 

At Fulham, the wife of Dr. Cleaver, 
archbishop of Dublin, 

At Lamport House, 73, Edm. Dayrell, 
esq. a barrister of Lincoln’s [nn, 

In Welbeck-st. 56, Dr. John O'Donnel. 
| At Stratford-Green, 65, the widow of 
| Jonathan Matthews, esq. 

At W althamstow, 6V, the wife of Sam. 
Dobree, esq. 
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In Great Dover-road, 72, Mrs. Kezia At Stratford-grove, 85, the widow of 





Callaway. John Snelgrave, esq. 
At Laurel Lodge, Twickenham, 42, In Hart-st. Bloomsbury, 41, Mrs. Sue 

Thomas ‘Terry, esq. M.D. sannah Stott. 
At the Grove, Hackney, Robt. Mears, At Norwood-green, Wm. Spencer, esq. 

esq. one of the justices of the peace for the 
In Coleman-st, 31, Jolin Geo. Walte,} county of Middlesex. 

esq. At Upper Clapton, 71, Wm, Parkinson y 
At Morden College, 82, Mr. William | esq. of Wincliester-st. 

Ochterlony. At Stoke Newington, 76, the widow of 
At West End, Hampstead, the widow | Dr. De Valangin. 

of James Theobald, esq. On Camberwell-terrace, 66, Henry 
Jn Kentish Town, Robert Wedd, esq. | Blaxtand, esq. late of Broad-stveet, and 
At Sution, 82, Mrs, E. Pratt. deputy of his ward. 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. A rich girdle ronnd the waist, with lama 

assels, / Ci of silver roses, with ¢ 

MORNING DRESS. tassels A wreath of ilver ro ( vit a 

FORM ED of Scotch cambric. trimmed | Plume of feathers. White kid gloves and 

with worked muslin, with a double shoes. 

flounce round the bottom; full body, and GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

lace mit; plain loug sleeves, but very The prevailing colours are-—green, 

full. A lace mob cap, with full bows of peach, and pale blue. Watsts continue 

coloured ribband, much the same; but the petticoats are 

WALKING DRESS. not quite so short as last month, 

A Cobourg green hat and plume, with 
scarf to match :—the plume consistiug of 
tive feathers. PARIS FASHIONS. 

DINNER DRESS. 


a 





: The cold weather, which has retarded 
A light-green sarsnet dress, trimmed | the Spring season a whole month, has 
with two rows of blond round the bottom, | also retarded the Spring fashions. India 
Which has the appearance of bells; body muslin, plain and worked, carry all be- 
covered with blond, with a fall plaiting | fore them. Leghorn and straw hats, of 
round the bosom, edged with silk. Long | Jast year’s shape, trimmed plain with 
white sash, A royal turban, formed of | yibband, according to the taste of the 
white satin, with a large lace crown, | wearer, and the border quilled with 
finished in tront with a full plaiting. | bobbin-net, are much in vogue. Men's 
EVENING DRISS,. shoes for ladies have had their day. The 
A muslin dress, sprigged with silver | flowers in the hats and bonnets are sim- 
and ornamented with luna. Front yvather | ple, and those of the season. White 
high, and sloping from the shoulders ; | straw prevails over the yellow. Numbers 
trimming to correspond with tle bottom, |! of green capots are worn. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Communications bearing the following signatures are intended for publication as 
speedily as possible ; but the preference which must necessarily be given to articles on 
temporary and ficcting subjects may eccasion a delay in the appearance of some valuable 
favours.—Malvina; FE. M.; A Step-mother; Clio; Anonymous; Jasper Eveleigh ; 
Corinna, A Constant Reader; A Liberal Critie; and A Governess. 

Those with ihe following signatures are, for various reasons, considered as inadmissable : 
—Sigismunda; Eljlen Merrick; S. Cottle; W. Middleton; Eliza; H.; A Traveller ; 
Musicus; G. G.: Henrietta; Plulo: A Bath Friend; and Old Meg. 

Be repeat ow tniimaiion te Carr spondents, that their favours, to be in time for 
insertion in dhe current month's publication, should be received by the Publisher on or 
before the 1504 at latest, 
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ERRATUM in our last Nwaaber.— VPage 3is, col. 2, Longitude of Fez, 71° 8 30” W. trom 
Paris, should be 7° 18' 30”. 
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